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“For more than thirty years Mr. Bradford has been an earnest student of our democrati 
instetutzons, both tn themselves and tn comparison with other examples of popular government. 
This important work is . . . amost valuable book, 7zsfpired by a noble fatth in the capacity of 
man for self-government.” ¥ -THe Nation. 


The Lesson of Popular Government. 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, A.B. (Harvard). - In Two Volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 


‘*An exceedingly valuable ‘* Mr. Bradford, in pamphlets and menographs, has taken ‘*The work is strong in 
contribution to the subject ; up this special object for many years. The mature fruit of grasp of the subject, able in 
a subject which, fortunately, half a lifetime, however, is embodied in a more ambitious treatment, and in contents it 
eoncue thouant ps tens sho work—a thorough examination of the foundations and tenden- pete acc = pe ar — 

° : cies of popular government in America . . . ina spiri —— a ee oe we 
of the best men and women em : F } Ny pea: teal = + sae in a spirit of not a history, but a commen 
of the time.’ —The Tribune. nopefulness but of warning criticism. tary.’’—T'he Chronicle Tele 
Chicago. The Sun, Baltimore. graph, Pittsburg. 


‘‘A work that places every student of the subj-ct under obligations to the author, . . . a mine of information 
so admirably classified that it is invaluable for reference, besides being of very great general interest.’’ Book Reviews 





SOME NEW and EXCELLENT BOOKS for the STUDENT of HISTORY and POLITICS 


BRYCE. HALLE. VEBLEN. 


The American Commonwealth. | Trusts: or Industrial Combinations and | The Theory of the Leisure Class. 
By James Bryce. Revised and Enlarged. Coalitions in the United States. By Economic Strupy iy rare Evorierion 
In Two Vols. : Vol. I., $1.75; Vol. I1., ERNEST VON HALLE. | or Instirurions. By TuHorsrein Bb. 
2.25. Abridged Edition, $1.75. Cloth, 12mo, #1.25. | Vesren, Ph.D., of the University of 
“Invaluable . . . to the American citizen “Historical, descriptive, analytic, but not con- | Chicago. Cloth, $2. 00. 
who wishes something more than a superficial | troversial.’’\—The Tribune, New York. 
knowledge of the political system under which he 
lives and of the differences between it and those of 
other countries.”’—The Tribune, New York. PATTEN 


EATON The Development of English Thought. WILLOUGHBY. 

: A Srupy 1n THE Economic INTERPRE 

The Government. of Municipalities. TATION OF History. By Simon N. gag pag ay <r — Am - the 

THe Great Municireat ProspLemMs Parren, University of Pennsylvania. a's wow. WwW EEICAL a 

SraTreD AND Practica Mernops Sua- Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. Hopkins Unive eras Cloth, Bra #3, on 

7 » . __ , rs . OUR, SVO, @>. ° 

By the iN Arp or THEIR SOLUTION. “A book of insight, originality, and power.” as ‘ 

y the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, for Chicago Tribune. It is not often that we have to notice a work 

merly Commissioner of the United ‘ <<. Seem te poems auslysie oxi Speen 
States Civil Service. Nearly Ready. McCRADY. —————— 

The History of South Carolina. By 

FORD. Epwarp McCrapy, President of the WISE. 

The Rise and Growth of American Historical Society of South Carolina. | Life of Henry A. Wise. By HisGrand- 

Politics. A Sketch of Constitutional son, the late Barron H. Wise, of the 

Development. By Henry Jones Forp. tichmond, Virginia, Bar. With Por 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. trait, ete, Cloth, Cr. S8vo, $3.00. 

“A valuable text-book for every thoughtful Full of interest and value—the life of a well 


citizen. It is a concise account of American de- | Vol. Ul. Under the Royal Government. known statesman, the famous war governor of 
mocracy.”—The Outlook. Cioth, 8vo, $3.50 net, Nearly ready. | Virginia. 


Just Ready. 9 American 
ish Annu The Statesman’s Year Book, 1899, “tities 
STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR 1808. 
Editor for the United States, CARROLL D. WRIGHT, U. S. Commissioner of Labor. 
For the British Empire, etc., J. SCOTT KELTIE, Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, London. 


‘*Has very properly come to be recognized as one of the ‘+ It is emphatically without a peer in its range of statis 
most indispensable of handbooks. ’’ tical work, and is conceded to be absolutely authentic.”’ 
Boston Daily Advertiser. —Buffalo Commercial. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“One of the most interesting books that have 
fallen in my way.”’—From the first of two leading 
articles by W. D. Howes, in Literature 


Vol. {. Under the Proprietary Government. 
Cloth, &vo, $3.50 nef. 


“Thorough and useful.”"—-New York Sun. 
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Educational. 


District or CotumBra (Chevy Chase P. O., Md.). 
HEV Y CHASE 
French and English School for Girls. Suburb of 
Washington. aia oe he language of the house 
BOoULIGNY, Principal. 
Miss’ C. Perricrew, Assist. Prin. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls.—37th year will er September 
28, 1899. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Princ 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ‘Associate Principal. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. : 
7. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 21, 1899. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School, Miss M. ( tb. 3, CARTER, } Miss 8S. R. C. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C, BENNETT. 
 MassacuusErts, Cambridge, 9 Channing Street. 
pit LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. KELLY, Principal. 


’ 








MASSACHUSET TO Duxbury. 

OWDER POINT SCHOOL —Prepares 

for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for ang bo bo . 
Home and outdoor life. ‘,B. KNAPP, (M.I 





MASSACHUSETTS, East Hampton. 

ILLISTON SEMINARY Prepares 

boys for any college or scientific school. Library. 
Physical, c Themtoal, biological laboratories; gymnasium, 
etc. New at hletic field with 14-mile track. Opens Sep- 
tember, 1899. JosEePH H. SawYER, M.A., Principal. 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
i school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22. 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M=- COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR.-GIRLS 


Opens October 2, 1899. 
Students prepared for college. 





RuopeE IsLanpD, Providence. 
(PRIENDS SCHOOL 
7 ¥oR BOTH SEXES. Founded in 1784. Excellent 
home, Students from 18 States. All denominations. 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, Music, 
and Art. 
Address | 


ME SS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
8chool for Girls. Established in 1848. Circulars on 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., ‘.» Phila,, Pa, 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUTI1 OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The Third Term now open. 23d Year. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
ae anatom sand perspective. Principal instructors: 
F, Benson rbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing 
and 1 Paintin ), Mrs. Willlam s Stone (Decorative Design) 
~ L. Pratt ( fodelling), . W. Emerson (Anatomy), an 
. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free 
ok of the alleries of the =e. For circulars giv- 
ing detailed information, a 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Roxbury Latin School. 


(Founded in 1645.) 
WM. C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 
Prepares for Harvard. Exce eptional educational advan’ 


AvGUSTINE JonEs, LL.B. 














tages. Refined home in we Admiral Winslow House.’- 
JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D. 
President of the Trustees. 


Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass 





MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorence BaLpwiy, Principal. Within eight 
ee more than eon J pupils have entered Bryn 
wr College from this a Diploma given in 
both General and ye ge ratory Courses, 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds, For circular, address the Secretary. 


Rogers Hall School 


~~ Girls. Comeiiente admits to College. Apply 
Mrs. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass, 








Educational. 
SUMMER COURSES 


AT THE 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Instruction will be given during June and July by 
membersof the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Architecture (including elementary Design 
and Shades and Shadows), Analytical and Organie 
Chemistry, Biology, Bacteriology, P’ logy, Phy- 
sics (lectures and laboratory), French, German, 
Mathematics, Mechanism, Descriptive Geometry, 
Mechanical Drawing, and Shopwork. 

These courses are of special advantage to 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


or other persons planning to enter the Institute 
with advanced standing in September. They also 
afford opportunity to TEACHERS and persons 
engaged in professional work to enjoy 
the advantages of the Institute laboratories, 
Circulars giving detailed information will be 
mailed free on application. 
W. TYLER, Pb.D., Secretary. 
491 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 


/| HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
Will be held in New York, in the Lecture-Room of 
bay Y. M.C. A. Building, 23d St., cor. 4th Ave., June 

27, 29, 30, July 1. The terms of admission, fees, ex- 
penses, and privileges in any or all Departments of 
the Cecerely may be learned from DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS which may be had on application to 
the Srcusennnmion Secretary, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined in New York at 
the same time as the candidates for admission to 
Harvard University. All information with regard 
to these examinations may be had on application 
to the Sec’y of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


JULY 5-21, 1899. 


Courses in Old Testament, Church History, aud 
Theology, by professors in Harvard University and 
by Professors A. V. G. ALLEN, W. N. CLARKE, A. C. 
McGirrert, H. G. MircHett, G. F. Moors, and 
Pres. W. DEW. Hype. Pee, $15.00. 

Circulars on application to R. 8S. Morison, Sec’y 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Sauveur Summer School of 
Languages 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS., 
July 10-August 18. 














For descriptive pamphlet apply to the Rev. Davrp 
SpraGvE, Amherst, Mass. For particulars and circulars 
of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 263 Dearborn Av., Chicago, Ill. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Summer Course in 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
For information address The Dean, 
688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


QUINCY [MANSION SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. ‘“ Location indescribably beautiful and 

hei , with the bay on one side and park surround- 
it.” ‘Buildings spacious, handsome, and conve- 

nient ” Tllustrated circular sent on application, 
ORACE MANN WILLARD, 8c.D., Wollaston, Mass. 


The Four Weeks’ Summer Course of 
French of the Pensionnat Frangais 
of Vermont penteny. ism Heorton op opens oy kere: at 


circulars, address Rev. L. C, 
ROUX, Saxton’s River, near Benlows Falls, V 














Geneva University. 
HOLIDAY LECTURES OF MODERN FRENCH. July 18—August 30, 1899. 
For terms of admission and detailed, programme, please address SECRETARIAT DE L'UNIVERSITR, 


Gentvs, SWITZERLAND, 
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Rdwitional 
Summer Law School, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 








Opens June 15. On the Cumberland | 


Plateau, 2,000 feet above sea-level. Cool 
and absolutely free from malaria. Full 
corps of lecturers. 
Address B. J. Ramaar, Dean, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Teachers, etc. 
A WOMAN OF LIBERAL EDUCA- 


tion and culture, at present a teacher, wishes to 
devote herself to the care of three or four children in 
her own home, training them in the manifold rogue. 
ments of modern life and in some of the old-fashioned 
virtues as well. Address Ph.D., care of the Nation. 


S. COX, Litt.D., LECTURER ON 

« English. The usage of the masters of English in 

all periods fully illustrated. Will make engagements 

with colleges, summer schools, women’s clubs, and any 
literary organizations. 

Evening addresses on great English and American 

writers. Highest references given. Address care Nation. 





TEACHER OF LARGE EXPERI- 
ence in preparing for Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton in Latin, Greek, and German, wantsa —y in col- 
lege or first-class college-preparatory school. Has re 


cently studied in Germany. Address ; 
Pui. Dr., care Nation. 





IBRARIAN—FOUR YEARS EX- 

4 perience in one of largest American libraries—will 

act as assistant or take charge of town or college libra- 

ry. References as to scholarship and efliciency fur 
nished on application to A. K. G., care of the Nation. 


LECTRICITY. University Professor 

_z Will tutor one or two boys in any branches per- 

taining to electrical engineerjng. Location for the 

summer the Adirondacks or White Mountains. Address 
E., care of the Nation. 





OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to less than one year by private instruction. 
Pamphlet free. Rev. Wu. WEBER, 
Belleville, IL 








YOUNG MAN TRAINED BY COL- 
lege, university, and travel, and experienced in 
teaching, lecturing, and writing, wishes to teach Litera 
ture or to directa private school. Address C. F., Nation. 








) ANTED—POSITION AS TUTOR 
during Summer. Refer to Dean of Yale College. 


Curtis H. WALKER, Class of 1899, 07 Whitney Avenue, 
New Haven, Conn. 


HARVARD M.A. would like position 
to teach Classics in reper) School, or as pri- 

vate tutor. Address * B,” care Nation. 
'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


il . ,T- Tr + + “7 rs at al 
[# FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bdg., Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Bdg., Denver. 525 Stims’n Bk.,Los Angeles 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 825 M’ket St., San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the U.8. 
Established 1855. 8 E. 14th 8St., N.Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
WM. O. PRATT, Mgr., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it feats hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


€.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y Recommends 

















INDERGARTEN suppties 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 Kast 14th St., N. ¥. 
Send for new Catalogue. 





we ba ong oot bills $ exchange to and 
LETT make e Transfers of money on Europe, 
ERS Australia, and South Africa; also make 
CREDIT collections and issue Commercial and 
* Travellers’ Credits, available in all parte 

of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


NO, 609 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Nation. 


Summer Resorts. 
Season from The splendid 


Maloj a beginning Male fe 


of June till to its guests 
OBERENGADIN “CoG of the reatest 
comfort o 
Switzerland). September. |)..." Family 
Home, besides highland residence, with first-class 
highland excursions, as well as easy, even prome- 
nades. Height above sea, 6,000 feet; 350 beds; mag 
nificent drawing-rooms: music and theatre hall; 
Milanese Scala Orchestra every day. Entertain- 
ments: Sport in open air: Golf, Cricket, Lawn-ten- 
nis. Opportunities for horseback and carriage rides 
The most extensive speeding course. Lake sport: 
Naphtha boat on the splendid Maloja Lake, as well 
as oar and sailing boats; photographic studio; baths 
and best hygienic arrangements; English and Catho 
lic services in own churches; post and telegraph 
offices; physicianin hotel. Is highly recommended 
to families as a quiet residence in the early sea- 
son. Average temperature 1 degrees Centigrade 
Room and board from $3.00 to $5.00, service, light, 
and heating (when cold weather) included, 
Further particulars given through the European 
travelling book ‘* Maloja,.”’ at all book dealers’, and 
by the Manager, I. F. WALTHER-DENZ, Maloja 
Palace, Engadin, Switzerland. Giroundsand Villas 
to rent and Mills for sale. The most beautiful and 
largest glaciers in the world. Wonder of Nature 


THE BARTLETT COTTAGES, 


FISHER’S ISLAND, N. Y. 
Seven miles seaward from New London, Conn 
Fully furnished cottages for housekeeping, or with 
board and attendance 
Plumbing and drainage strictly sanitary 
Illustrated circular mailed on application. 


3} being a town resident need 
You Prefer, ing areal change, a retired 
plese =~ lying your home comforts. TERRY 

OMESTEAD furnishes these; city appointments, 
gravity water works, plumbing, drainage, finest 
spring water, farm and dairy products, beautifal 
mountains. Address * 

A. W. TERRY, Stamford, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1.900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re 
ferences. Illustrated pamphlets on application 
CARL LANDs#R, Proprietor 


SUITE AND 
HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 
First-class hotel with moderate tariff. Large gardens. 
Magnificent view over the lake and mountains Lift, 
baths, electric light ineveryroom. Patronized by Ame 
rican families. In winter very reduced pension terms. 
Tariff and pamphlets sent free on application. 


T. DESERT.—Furnished houses at $150, $250, 
$350, and $450. Perfect water supply; slate 
tubs; fireplaces. W: M. GriswoLp, Cambridge, Mass. 


OOPERSTOWN—“OTSEGO HALL,’ 
small hotel near the lake. Well kept; choice table; 
good boating and fishing; 2 golf courses. Open June 15. 


7? RENT AT SIASCONSET, NAN- 


tucket Island—Fully furnished cottage of nine 
rooms, Address for particulars, 4100 Pine St., Philada. 





Best Known 


Known as the Best 








emington 
Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 











Travel. 
GATES’ TOURS. SIXTH YEAR. 
Yellowstone \ owas Tour, leaving June 30, return 


ugust 4. Going via Northern &.5 


Line or rall to Du utt and Nor Paecttk 

Park R. R. Returning via Can. Pac. R. RK 

and the Great Lak: * Optional route 

AND via Salt Lake and Denver Tickets fo 

m ciading every ¢ A penne Send for pro 
Alaska. frame CHAS HW GATES, Toledo } 


EUROPE. 
BOSTON EUROPEAN TOURING CLUB. 


Professors Morris, Mac Watters, and Dean Buell (with 


Mrs. Buell) of Boston Univ. School of Theol, and others 
already booked for summertour. Good tntroductions 
necessary FRANK B. CRAWFORD, AM 


610 Tremont Bullding, Boston 


PARIS in 1900. 


A word to the wise. Make sure of steamship and he 
tel accommodations mow, at fair rates, tn persona ly 
conducted parties. THE CRAWFORD TOU RS, 410 Tre 
mont Building, Boston; 220 Broadway, New York, 101! 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


WOFESSOR OF ART in an Eastern 





College expecting to spend the summer in London 
and Paris is willing to lecture to smali parties one or 
two hours daily in the galleries and museums Dates 
and arrangements should be fixed early Address Arr, 


care of Nation 


EUROPE A maa ARD GRADUATE, and Ph D. Ber 
lin ’ th 


uiteraily, who has lived three veare 
abroad, will take not more than three young men on a 
tour of eight weeks Highest references given and re 
re Address H.C.M L417 K St, N.W., Washington, 
© 


EUROP Small, select party of Ladies 
% days Ninth Tour. Refer 
ences, Address Miss H. M. BARBOUR 


81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


 BUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


_THE MISSES WELDON, with their 0th Annual! Class 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restricted: highest re 
ferences Address THE MOORINGS, Lock Haven, Pa 


EUROPE ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 


. Norway and Central Europe. 
Small party conducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURW PS 
GER, 31 Pletce Bullding, Boston 


THE NEW and WONDERFUL 


ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N.Y. Send for circular 





OOK S, SECOND-HAND AND NE W, 
Standard and Rare Books bought Catalogue 
issued. E. W. Jounson, 2 BE. 42d 8t., N. 3 


Upholstery Fabrics 


Country Houses. 


Net and Muslin Ruffled Curtains. 

Irish Point, Cluny, and Madras Curtains. 
India Silks for Light Draperies. 
Cretonnes. 

Linen Stripes and Damasks for Slip Covers. 


Beds and Bedding. 
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GINN AND COMPANY’S NEWEST BOOKS 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By WILLIAM M. DAVIS 


Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard University 
ASSISTED BY 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER 


Master in Science in Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


Cloth. 428 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


HIS NEWEST text-book on Physical Geogra- 
ee phy presents the leading principles of this branch 
of science in a form admirably adapted to the needs 
of pupils in secondary schools. The subject is treated 
as dealing with ‘‘ the physical environment of man.” 

Especial care has been taken to adapt the descrip- 
tions and explanations to the capacity of pupils in our 


higher schools. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
By G. A. WentwortH. Revised Edition. 


WENTWORTH AND HILL’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 
By G. A. WeNTWoRTH andG. A. Hitt, 440 pages. Illustrated. $1.15. 
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The Week. 


The subjects to be brought before the 
Peace Conference at The Hague are mul- 
tiplying in number. A few days ago the 
announcement was made that the Finns 
in the United States had secured from 
President McKinley a promise that the 
cause of the Finns in their own country 
should be brought before the Confer- 
ence by the delegates of the United 
States. This statement must be very 
wide of the mark. However keenly our 
sympathies may be enlisted for the 
Finns, we have no more right to bring 
that subject before the Conference than 
the Russian delegates would have to in- 
troduce resolutions deprecating the prac- 
tice of lynching negroes in the United 
States. The Poles of the United States 
have sent out a pamphlet entitled, ‘The 
Cause of Poland and its Relation to 
the International Peace Conference.’ It 
presents in a pathetic manner the truths 
of history touching the subjugation and 
dismemberment of Poland by Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, and it maintains 
that the peace of the world cannot be 
considered secure until those wrongs are 
righted, but it does not seek to have the 
cause of Poland brought to the attention 
of the Conference by the representatives 
of our Government. It is a temperate, 
well-considered, and well-composed me- 
morial addressed to the consciences of 
all nations, and not to those of any one 
in particular. It is an appeal for na- 
tionality such as the Filipinos might ad- 
dress to the same tribunal. In fact, the 
whole argument of the Poles, except so 
far as it is based upon history, would 
be equally appropriate if sent out by 
Aguinaldo and his Congress. But the 
only Power competent to bring the mat- 
ter formally before the Conference at 
The Hague would be one of the three 
which are guilty of the crime against 
Foland. Of these it happens that one 
(Austria-Hungary) has its foreign af- 
fairs directed by a Pole (Goluchowski), 
while the last Premier was also a Pole 
(Badeni). The pamphlet informs us 
further that the present Czar was moved 
to call the Peace Conference by reading 
the works of the Polish economist Bloch. 
So it seems that honors and influence 
are not wanting to Poland, although her 
nationality has departed. 








It is gratifying to learn that our rep- 
resentatives at the Disarmament Con- 
ference at The Hague are instructed to 
advocate the exemption of private prop- 
erty from capture at sea under all cir- 
cumstances; that is, the application of 
the same rule which governs on land. 
In time of war, private property is ex- 





empt from capture on land, and there 
is no reason why a different principle 
should prevail on the water. When the 
United States was invited in 1856 to 
join in the Declaration of Paris abo- 
lishing privateering, Mr. Marcy replied 
that the Government of the United 
States would gladly do so on condition 
that the private property of belligerents 
on the water, except contraband of war, 
should be placed on the same footing as 
private property on land. This proposal 
was not agreed to. The anomalous con- 
dition remains that, when war is de- 
clared between two nations, all the prop- 
erty of their citizens which is afloat on 
the common highway of nations becomes 
liable to plunder, while none of their 
property can be seized or molested on 
land, even though the territory where 
it is situated has been overrun by the 
enemy. Our recent war with Spain sup- 
plied many illustrations, some of them 
painful and humiliating, of this bar- 
barous rule. Spanish vessels carrying 
lumber from the port of Mobile, their 
officers being ignorant of the existence 
of war, were seized and brought into 
Key West and held as prizes of war. 
The cupidity of our sailors was natural- 
ly excited, and the captures became nu- 
merous as the war progressed. If this 
rule had been applicable on land, we 
should have been entitled to sell the 
whole city of Santiago after it was cap- 
tured, and -divide the proceeds among 
the soldiers. This would have been a 
transaction too monstrous to contem- 
plate, yet, in a moral point of view, it 
would have been in no wise different 
from what was actually done in respect 
of the Spanish ships in pursuance of 
and in strict accord with the laws of 
war then and now in force. Let us hope 
that our representatives at The Hague 
will spare no effort to bring about a 
change in this barbarous custom. 





It was rumored a few days ago 
that the Anglo-American Commission 
would not resume its sessions at the ap- 
pointed time next August, there being 
no reason to suppose that the two coun- 
tries would be any nearer to an agree- 
ment then than they were when they 
separated last February. This rumor 


is now contradicted at Washington, 


where it is affirmed, apparently by 
authority, that very liberal views are 
entertained respecting trade relations 
with Canada and everything else except, 
perhaps, the question of the Alaska 
boundary. It is unfortunate that the 
latter question was not referred to arbi- 
tration. It is peculiarly suited to arbi- 
tration, especially in view of the fact 
that the last boundary dispute which we 
had on the Pacific Coast was so referred, 
and that the decision was in our favor. 
It is unfortunate that the two Powers 
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should enter the Peace Conference at 
The Hague with the declared purpose to 
promote international arbitration when 
they were unable to settle this trifling 
dispute in the way which both of them 
approve. And here we must admit that 
our position was not the more defensible 
of the two, if we refused the offer 
of arbitration unless the arbitrator were 
chosen from one of the countries of 
South America; the Canadians object- 
ing, that since we claim a kind of suze- 
rainty over South America, under the 
Monroe Doctrine, this was only an offer 
to refer the question to a prejudiced 
judge. There was ground for this criti- 
cism, although it might have been found 
in practice that the prejudice was the 
other way. The Spanish-American re 
publics are not a little piqued by our 
claim of suzerainty, which looks to them 
like an impairment of their own inde 
pendence, and it is not improbable that 
an umpire chosen from among them 
would have leaned against us. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to suppose 
that an arbitrator chosen by Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Italy, Russia, 
or France would be under prejudices in 
favor of England. 





The immediate result and direct con- 
sequence of the Postmaster-General's 
order to take Mr. Edward Atkinson's 
pamphlets from the mails destined for 
Manila, has been to create an enormous 
demand for those documents in the Unit- 
ed States. This demand has risen to 1,000 
per day, and is far beyond Mr. Atkin- 
son’s present ability to supply them. His 
mail has grown to such proportions that 
he has been obliged to employ a private 
secretary to open and answer letters. 
Some of his correspondents want to 
know what were the treasonable utter- 
ances which led to the extraordinary 
action of the Postmaster-General, and, 
after reading the documents and finding 
nothing in them but the usual arguments 
against the policy of foreign annexation 
and conquest, are moved by the spirit of 


American liberty to aid as much as pos- 
sible in the circulation of the pamphlets 
It is altogether likely that this demand 
for Atkinsonian literature will increase, 
and that in the next political campaign 
it will -be found in the hands of many 


stump-speakers, who will be asking 
what it was that led the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral to issue his order requiring that 
the pamphlets be removed from the 
mail-bags going to Manila. 





The reason alleged was that they tended 
to promote desertion or to discourage the 
reénlistment of soldiers. Yet the only 
pamphlets sent were addressed to Ad- 
miral Dewey, to three generals, and to 
three civilians. Now, no Cabinet offi- 
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cer, in his most hysterical moments, 
could imagine that one of Atkinson’s 
pamphlets, or any pamphlet for that 
matter, could shake the loyalty of Ad- 
miral Dewey,or lead Gen. Otis, Gen. Law- 
ton, or Gen. Miller to desert. Of course, 
no such consequences could flow from 
the perusal of the documents by Presi- 
dent Schurman, Prof. Worcester, or Mr. 
Bass. Therefore, the whole seizure ef- 
fected at San Francisco was a ‘dead- 
water haul.’”’ Moreover, word was given 
out at Washington that the order of 
seizure did not apply to letters, but only 
to pamphlets and other printed matter. 
It follows that if Mr. Atkinson had put 
his pamphlets under seal and paid let- 
ter postage on them, he could have sent 
them to every private soldier in the 
army. We have examined them with 
some care, and we can say with a clear 
conscience that the most censurable 
paragraph in them (the most censurable 
according to Charles Emory Smith’s 
theory) is a passage quoted from Ad- 
miral Dewey himself in these words: 
“These people, the Filipinos, are far supe- 
rior in their intelligence and more capable 


of self-government, than the natives of Cuba, 
and I am familiar with both races.” 





Mr. H. H. Van Meter of Chicago re- 
cently sent an inquiry to the General 
Manager of the Associated Press as to 
the character of the censorship exer- 
cised by our Government in the Philip- 
pines, and received this reply: “There 
is a very strict censorship at Manila.” 
Thereupon Mr. Van Meter addressed an 
open letter on the subject to President 
McKinley, “as an American citizen who 
loves his country and vaiues his birth- 
right of liberty above all other earthly 
blessings; as a Republican who voted for 
you for Congress in your old home dis- 
trict of Chio when you were defeated 
there; as a man who believes in you as 
a Christian, a patriot, and a statesman, 
and who voted for you for President.” 
He points out that the war which Con- 
gress declared against Spain to free 
Cuba was over before this trouble be- 
gan, and that Congress has declared no 
other; “so we cannot call this war, but 
Weylerism”; and he proceeds to ask 
such searching questions as these: 

“Is it not possible that, but for this mili- 
tary censorship, it would not be? Had our 
home Government and the American people 
known all, would it have been? Is not this 
the kind of strife we went to war with Spain 
to put a stop to? Have we not simply sup- 
planted the standard of Spain with the star- 
spangled banner? Are not Americans now 
doing what they fought Spaniards for doing 
before? Have we not slain many times more 
Filipinos in a few months than Spain has 
slain in centuries? Have we not destroyed 
more homes and left far more desolation than 
the Spaniards? Are these the reasons for the 


military censorship being so very strict in 
Manila?” 





“A Captain in the Union Army” writes 
an interesting letter to the Boston Ad- 
verliser “in regard to the new policy of 
a strict censorship, so rigorous and so 
paternal that it withholds mails in pa- 





pers and parcels and telegram messages 
from the soldiers of this day.”” He him- 
self enlisted in the autumn of 1863, and 
was in the army during the Presidential 
campaign of 1864, when the soldiers were 
allowed to vote, and did vote by the 
thousands, for McClellan on the plat- 
form that the war was a failure, and 
that there should be an. immediate 
cessation of hostilities. He says: 


“T recall distinctly that nothing was with- 
held from the soldiers of that most bitter 
and critical period, 1861-1865. I remember 
the newsboy on his pony with papers of 
every sort before him piled up to his chin. 
He furnished whatever paper was called for 
until the supply was exhausted. I remember, 
in skirmishing in the Valley campaign, 1864, 
the scenes of the picket line. When our 
lines were near together and there were 
periods of lull in the firing, we exchanged 
our coffee for the ‘reb’ tobacco. The ‘rebs’ 
cheered for McClellan, the Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency, and we responded 
for Lincoln. We exchanged our papers, 
whatever was called for, if we had it, for 
the papers of rebeldom. We were men 
who had minds of our own, who liked to 
know all that was being done and said, and 
could draw our own conclusions.” 





That imperialist demonstration out at 
Chicago on Sunday week proves, on the 
evidence of the local papers, to have 
been a very different sort of thing from 
what it was represented to be in 
dispatches sent from that city to East- 
ern organs of the expansion policy. 
Great preparations had been made for 
immense crowds, the First Methodist 
Church having been engaged for the ex- 
pected overflow meeting, in addition to 
the Auditorium and the Central Music 
Hall. But the Times-Herald, the special 
champion of the McKinley Administra- 
tion, admits that the Auditorium was 
not filled, and that ‘‘twice as many peo- 
ple could have been comfortably seated 
at the Central Music Hall,’ while the 
meeting at the church had to be aban- 
doned because only fourteen persons en- 
tered the audience-room. The imperi- 
alist newspapers try to “blame it on the 
weather,” because it rained. The Times- 
Herald excuses the lack of interest on 
the curious theory that the Chicago peo- 
ple are so enthusiastic in their support 
of imperialism that they feel no ne- 
cessity of showing their sentiments; 
“perhaps, even despite the rain, there 
would have been people enough for all 
three halls and for a big open-air meet- 
ing too, had it not been that everybody 
was so sure that everybody else would 
attend”! 





The demonstration was as lacking in 
moral force as in physical impressive- 
ness. The chairman of the Auditorium 
meeting laid stress upon the necessity 
of abolishing free speech if the nation 
pursues the expansion policy. He ad- 
mitted, to be sure, that “every man has 
a right to his convictions upon public 
questions,” but he insisted that he must 
keep such convictions to himself if they 
do not agree with those of the McKinley 
Administration. “No man ought to pub- 








licly utter sentiments which tend to hu- 
miliate or discourage the country’s de- 
fenders in the field, or to lessen his coun- 
try’s influence in the family of nations.” 
It was not a long step from the position 
of this ex-judge to that of an active 
clergyman of the Lyman Abbott and 
Wayland Hoyt school, who “pitched 
into” the antiquated Declaration of In- 
dependence as “played out” in this pro- 
gressive era. Said the Rev. Dr. P. S. 
Henson: 


“And so to-day there are those that wave 
the Declaration of Independence in our 
faces, and tell us that the thing to do is 
to deliver over those islands of the archi- 
pelago in the East to the people who are 
their rightful masters, for ‘all governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.’ So wrote Thomas Jefferson. 
Do you remember that the Lord said to 
Joshua, ‘My servant is dead’? And so is 
Thomas Jefferson. Let the dead bury the 
dead. As to that hallowed document that 
declares that all governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed, if that is to be literally construed, there 
never was a greater falsehood palmed off 
by the devil upon a credulous world.” 





It having been asserted by our ardent 
Imperialists that all missionaries and 
missionary societies are with them, the 
Rev. Dr. Barton, one of the Secretaries 
of the American Board in Boston, wrote 
a letter to the Herald, in which he de- 
clared: 

“I know the opinion of a large number of 
the missionaries of our board and of others, 
and I do not know one who is in favor of an 
imperialistic policy; and, more than this, I 
have never heard this policy advocated by 
the officers of our board or of any other. 
ye On the other hand, I have constantly 
heard the officers and missionaries of the 


American Board express regret that the po- 
licy of imperialism was likely to prevail.” 


The publication of this letter had a 
very practical sequel. It brought a gift 
of $10,000 into the Board’s treasury. 
The donor remained anonymous, simply 
congratulating Dr. Barton on his letter 
as “reflecting the true attitude of the 
church,” saying that it had “strength- 
ened thé value of your Board as an 
agency for the use of missionary funds,” 
and offering his gift as a substantial 
“token of this feeling.” Butastill more 
remarkable sequel came later. The Con- 
gregationalist had been a hot champion 
of conversions by killing, and the atten- 
tion of its editor was called to this gift 
for missions and the reasons for it. But 
he simply informed his readers that the 
donation was no doubt the result of “the 
special season of prayer” in behalf of the 
American Board. An editor whom Satan 
hath so evidently desired that he might 
sift him like wheat, is himself the fit- 
test subject we know of for special 
prayer. 





The Manila correspondent of the Hve- 
ning Post states that the volunteers who 
have fought so bravely in Luzon were 
sent into battle with short-range Spring- 
field rifles, and black, smoky powder, 
against an enemy armed with long-range 
Mausers and smokeless powder. What 
is the explanation of the fact, also re- 
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ported by this writer, that the Krag- 
Jérgensen rifles which reached the vol- 
unteers after the hardest fighting was 
over, have been lying unused since 1897, 
as was disclosed by the date on their 
cases? Why were they left unpacked 
during the entire war with Spain? Our 
correspondent says of the volunteers: 


“These soldiers have, hour after hour and 
day after day, marched up against intrench- 
ments from which fire was being poured 
upon them at a range of 2,000 yards, and 
could not reply because their guns were in- 
ferior in range to those of the enemy. They 
have been fired upon by a concealed foe with 
deadly effect, the smokeless powder making 
it impossible to tell where their assailants 
were, and yet every time they fired their 
Springfields a great cloud of smoke arose to 
disclose their exact position to the enemy, 
and to obscure their own vision and prevent 
accurate shooting.” 


Is Secretary Alger the man who is re- 
sponsible for this needless slaughter of 
our soldiers? If not, who can be held re- 
sponsible? 





It is interesting to observe that the 
section from which a soldier went to the 
Philippines has nothing to do with his 
sentiments regarding the work which he 
is compelled to do there. Many letters 
have been published from members of 
various Western and Southern regiments 
protesting against the war which our 
forces are now waging, as one which fills 
them with a sense of shame. The Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch, also a Republican news- 
paper, prints a striking letter from a 
captain in the Pennsylvania regiment, 
who says, in so many words, that he 
thinks “it is a burning shame” that he 
and his comrades have been forced, by 
“so-called statesmen, that should at this 
particular time be in our places,” to fight 
in order to “take from a people what the 
American forefathers fought for—inde- 
pendence.” It becomes every day more 
plain that it is a great mistake for the 
American Government to try carrying 
out an imperial policy with volunteers 
who think, and who are not afraid to 
say what they think. 





The sudden death of ex-Governor Ros- 
well P. Flower recalls his part in 
the last Presidential campaign, when he 
surprised his critics by the independent, 
manly, and very able speeches which he 
made against the nominee and platform 
of his party and in favor of sound mo- 
ney. His argumentation had a telling 
effect by reason of its intrinsic merits 
and of his prominence in the former 
councils of his party. Very few such ex- 
amples are found. They betoken high 
moral courage. Ex-Governor Flower’s 
course in this behalf was so bold and 
outspoken, so free from cant and self- 
seeking, that even the Bryanites were 
compelled to respect him. Although 
Cleveland and Carlisle, Palmer and 
Buckner, and even David B. Hill (who did 
not distinguish himself in that cam- 
paign) came in for volleys of abuse, 
Governor Flower was treated with cour- 
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tesy, which was by no means the silence 
of contempt, since all the accounts re- 
ceived of his speech-making tour agreed 
that it was very effective, especially 
among the farmers of the West. 





We are glad to see that the Bar Asso- 
ciation has taken up the question of 
campaign contributions from judicial 
candidates, already passed upon by the 
City Club and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Association proposes the 
appointment of a committee to draft the 
necessary legislation forbidding all such 
contributions, either in the form of 
“assessments” or voluntary. It is most 
fitting that the legal profession should 
take the lead in this reform, for they 
have most reason for wishing to put an 
end to the present practice of selling ju- 
dicial nominations to the highest bidder 
for the benefit of the Tammany boss. 
Not only does Croker decide who shall 
be the favored bidder, but he claims the 
right to control the conduct of the judges 
after they get upon the bench. If the 
members of the bar did not revolt 
against this scandal upon their profes- 
sion, it would be difficult to imagine any 
provocation which would cause them to 
revolt. All candidates for the bench 
should be prohibited from contributing 
a penny in any way, either in return for 
a nomination or an election, on penalty 
of losing their seats after election. A 
bill containing such prohibition should 
be drawn and presented to the next Le- 
gislature, and should be passed in spite 
of all opposition, secret or open. 


Bishop Potter’s quiet statement of his 
reasons for ordaining Prof. Briggs is as 
creditable to him as it is mouth-stopping 
to the clerical objectors. The Bishop 
shows that he has complete technical 
right on his side, and, moreover, that 
his head and heart go with his action. 
What he thinks of the leaders of the 
outcry against Prof. Briggs he freely in- 
dicates in his direct assertion that they 
have betrayed “lamentable ignorance,” 
and that some of their perversions of 
Prof. Briggs’s words are “as malignant 
as they are unscrupulous.” This is offi- 
cial. It comes from the “Right Reverend 
Father in God” of the protesting clergy- 
men, and carries apostolic authority. If 
anything was needed to complete the ex- 
posure of the agitation as a silly busi- 
ness—largely blown up into its frothy 
proportions by the press, never so happy 
as when it is scoringa theological 
“scoop” or flattering the vanity of a 
foolish cleric—it would be this judicial 
utterance of the spiritual ruler of the 
diocese of New York. 


For the real and larger significance of 
this Briggs controversy, one need only 
read Prof. Adolf Harnack’s little book, 
‘Thoughts on Protestantism.’ One of 
the greatest dangers now besetting Pro- 
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testant churches is that of treating their 
creeds as legal ordinances. As Prof. 
Harnack says, the fact is that “no one 
is any longer expected to take over the 
old Protestant teaching in its hard en- 
tirety."" In truth, it is a common ex- 
perience to find that “church newspa- 
pers and men who consider themselves 
orthodox are guilty of gross offences 
against the old doctrines.” Yet, strange 
ly enough, at the same time “the de- 
mand that the creed should be authori 
tative is advanced all the more loudly 
and sans phrase.” The creed, that is, 
may no longer be believed, but it must 
be obeyed. To question any part of it is 
to be hostile to the church. Now this, 
as Harnack says, is to Catholicize the 
Protestant Church. It is to make dogma 
a rule of obedience, not a rule of faith. 
And the moment the Protestants set 
about this, that moment the Catholics 
will beat them off the field. When it 
comes to imposing doctrine as a dose to 
be swallowed, whether you like it or not, 
the Catholic church has an experience 
and facility which no Protestant can 
hope to rival. If he cannot stand reso- 
lutely for free inquiry, and be ready to 
“follow the argument” wherever it may 
lead him, he has no real place in the 
spiritual economy. 


A good deal of sophistical reasoning 
about the English Conventions with the 
Transvaal is coming from those who 
want Mr. Chamberlain to step in and 
make President Kriiger redress Outland- 
er grievances. The Pretoria Convention 
of 1881 declared an English ‘“‘suzerainty” 
over the Transvaal. But in the succeed- 
ing London Convention of 1884 the word 
suzerainty was omitted. Those English- 
men who want to do as they please with 
the Transvaal say, nevertheless, that 
suzerainty was not renounced. What 
was not expressly given up may still be 
asserted. If 21,000 British subjects in 
the Transvaal appeal, as they have ap- 
pealed, to the English Government to 
interfere with the Boer Government, 
why may it not? What is the good of 
being a suzerain, even by implication, 
unless you can order somebody about? 
Well, as a matter of right and law, say- 
ing nothing of policy or force, the de- 
bate is illusory. There is an official de- 
claration of the sense in which England 
understood the London Convention. It 
was given by Lord Derby to the Boer 
delegates in 1884, and, of course, Eng- 
land cannot now retreat from it without 
disgrace. Lord Derby wrote specifically: 

“By the omission of those articles of the 
convention of Pretoria which assigned to her 
Majesty and to the British Resident certain 
specific powers and functions connected with 
the internal government and the foreign re- 
lations of the Transvaal state, your govern- 
ment will be left free to govern the country 
without interference, and to conduct its dip- 
lomatic intercourse and shape its foreign po- 
licy subject only to the requirement em- 
bodied in the fourth article of the new draft, 
that any treaty with a foreign state shall 


not have effect without the approval of the 
Queen.”” 
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POSSIBILITIES AT THE HAGUE. 

“Who is this Hyder Ali of whom I 
hear so. much?” asked Frederick the 
Great, in his old. age, of Sir Hugh 
Elliot. “Sire,” was the reply, “he is 
an old man who, after spending his life 
in the pillage of his neighbors, is in- 
dulging in goody-goody talk.” Similar 
retorts are being pretty thickly flung at 
the Czar’s head on the eve of his 
Disarmament Conference at The Hague. 
Que messieurs les assassins commencent. 
Why does Russia push on her own arma- 
ment so feverishly? Is it in order to 
make her call to an arrest of arming an 
open hypocrisy? “One of the most ela- 
borate shams” of the century, Mr. Sid- 
ney Low calls it, and the German pro- 
fessors are not far behind in sneers. Mr. 
Goschen offered to curtail England’s 
ship-building programme if the Czar 
would strike off three or four ships 
from his schedule; why was not the pro- 
posal Glosed with if Russia is sincere? 
This is what the cynics and sceptics and 
apologists for war are more and more 
openly saying as the day for the meet- 
ing at The Hague draws near. They are 
trying to make out the whole movement 
to be simply “The Truce of the Bear.” 

Yet even the bitterest of them do not 
venture to question the Czar’s own sin- 
cerity. They represent him as an amia- 
ble enthusiast surrounded by wily and 
unscrupulous ministers. Even the out- 
raged Finns are persuaded that if they 
could only get the ear of the Czar, their 
wrongs would be at once righted. It is 
his counsellors who have ridden over 
the sacred rights of Finland, and con- 
cealed all knowledge of it from Nicholas. 
A story is circulating in Europe which 
pathetically illustrates this view of the 
real source of government in Russia. We 
quote it from the National Review: 

“In the course of a recent conversation 
with one of the leading foreign Ambassadors 
at St. Petersburg—not, by the way, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador—the Czar referred to an 
article in the Russian newspaper Novoe 
Vremya, to which the Imperial attention had 
been particularly called. He recommended 
his visitor to read it, and, as the latter was 
about to withdraw, the Czar considerately 
said: ‘You may as well take my copy in 


case you have mislaid yours.’ The much 
delighted diplomatist retired with his prize 


and naturally commenced reading the article 
that had so impressed the Emperor. Though 
a regular reader of the Novoe Vremya, the 
Ambassador was immediately struck by the 
freshness of this particular article, so on re- 
turning home he turned up his own copy of 
the paper, and was not a little astonished 
to find that his Novoe Vremya, of the same 
date as the Czar’s, did not contain this im- 
portant article. He then realized that this 


enterprising organ of the Russian reaction- 
ary party publishes on emergencies two dis- 
tinct issues-—-a regular edition for the gene- 
ral public and for foreign quotation, and a 
special edition consisting of one copy for the 
private and particular consumption and mys- 
tification of the Czar." 


As against the extremists in cynicism 
who are predicting that the Conference 
at The Hague will turn out a farce, and 
also as against the extreme enthusiasts 
who expect it to inaugurate the mil- 
lennium, some remarks by Mr, Leonard 
Courtney in the Contemporary are well 








worth taking into consideration. He 
writes with the soberness and weight of 
long public experience and study, not 
allowing himself to indulge in extrava- 
gant hopes, but not permitting himself, 
either, to shut his eyes to the opportuni- 
ty offered by the Conference to mark 
one step more in human progress. What 
Mr. Courtney most insists upon is the 
validity and power of an international 
sanction. Once clearly set forth, it en- 
forces itself. It erects a sort of moral 
tribunal before which no civilized nation 
can bear to be dragged as an offender. 
No armed power is necessary to enforce 
the Geneva Convention. To observe its 
requirements is often a crippling thing 
in military operations, yet no command- 
er of a civilized army would now dare 
to disregard them. The same law holds 
of other international agreements. Nei- 
ther Spain nor the United States was a 
party to the Declaration of Paris of 1856, 
affirming the principle that free ships 
make free goods. Yet both countries 
voluntarily accepted the principle in 
their late war. No one compelled them, 
but they could not put themselves out- 
side the family of nations. 


It has been said that even if some sort 
of agreement is reached at The Hague, 
there is no guarantee that the partici- 
pating Powers will live up to it. They 
may say they will not increase their 
armament, but who can make them true 
to their word? They may assent to a 
system of international arbitration, but 
what constraint can be brought to bear 
if they refuse to arbitrate in a given 
case? These doubts, so far as they are 
sincere, Mr. Courtney does much to dis- 
sipate by his historical examples. Where 
there is real moral force behind interna- 
tional agreements, they stand without 
the need of physical force. Under the 
Treaty of Ghent, the United States and 
England agreed not to maintain war- 
vessels on the great lakes. Not only has 
that disarmament convention been re- 
ligiously observed, it has even been ex- 
tended, so that the long Canadian fron- 
tier is practically unfortified. Mr. Court- 
ney also. specifies the international 
agreements neutralizing certain states, 
as Switzerland, Belgium, and the Duchy 
of Luxembourg. It is not fortress or 
army which preserves these countries 
from spoliation, but simply the silent 
moral power of an international sanc- 
tion. There is such a thing as an in- 
ternational conscience. 

The question is if this conscience can 
be effectually brought to bear on any 
of the great problems which are to be 
discussed at The Hague. As to many of 
them there is no doubt that it can be. 
Some proposed extensions of the Ge- 
neva Convention, new rules against bom- 
barding unfortified seaports, the exemp- 
tion of private property from capture at 
sea—these and other measures to make 
war more humane can unquestionably 
be agreed upon. We think they will be. 
And more may be done. Some added 





countries of Europe might be neutraliz- 
ed, and so delivered from the nightmare 
of dread of attack and the burden of 
preparing to resist it. It is a significant 
fact that, immediately after the Czar’s 
rescript was issued, the Norwegian 
Storthing petitioned the King to take 
steps to have Norway neutralized at the 
Conference. Other nations might have 
this international guarantee thrown 
about them—if not now, later. There 
is no doubt that if Denmark and Spain 
and Portugal and even Italy were to be 
relieved of all need of supporting an 
army, as Switzerland is, it would be an 
unspeakable blessing to them. And the 
international sanction which would be 
automatic in enforcing their privileges 
and immunities would be equally effec- 
tive and self-executing in respect to an 
agreement to check the growth of navies 
and armies, and to submit international 
quarrels to international tribunals. The 
thing for the delegates to ask them- 
selves is, not if the Czar is sincere, but 
if they themselves are sincere. If he 
is a dreamer, let them show themselves 
capable and practicable men, able to 
snatch from this happy chance some 
advantage for mankind, and to further, 
if only a little, a humane movement 
whose ultimate fruits of righteousness 
and peace can be garnered only in the 
fulness of time. 








IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. 


It is curious and interesting to note 
that, though our republican soil seems 
to be the one most unfavorable to the 
growth of any form of government not 
based on popular discussion, it is in 
reality that one in which it is easiest, in 
an emergency, to get rid of popular dis- 
cussion; and that it is the most ardent 
supporters of the Government who are 
most earnest in favor of the change. 
There has recently been a very striking 
illustration of this at a meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

We have remarked already how soon, 
when war breaks out, no matter how dis- 
tant, or how trifling a drain on our 
resources, an “incendiary literature” 
springs up—that is, a literature danger- 
ous to the state and needing suppression 
or discouragement. We have that al- 
ready. There is now a literature among 
us which needs to be taken out of the 
mails, as in Russia, and is accordingly 
taken out without any authority of law. 
But it may be said that this is due to 
the fact that this literature is being sent 
to the troops in the field on purpose to 
discourage them. The continued mental 
and moral connection of the troops in 
the field with the people at home, and 
their continued participation in home 
discussions of public affairs, were un- 
doubtedly presumed when the law pro- 
vided for a continuance of the franchise 
of the volunteers when they took the 
field for active service at a distance 
from home, The power of voting means 
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liberty to hear what is said on both sides 
to the voter, as a preparation for voting. 


dations of the state under popular gov- 
ernment. But already, in the second war 
waged under the law, this liberty has 
been abolished. The soldiers in the Phi- 
lippines who will vote at the Presidential 
election next year are not to be allowed 
to hear anything against the fitness of 
William McKinley for a second term, 
though probably some millions doubt his 
fitness and are able to give reasons for 
doubting it. All these voters are, there- 
fore, excluded from hearing all discus- 
sions on this most important matter. 
But the thing goes farther, and we com- 
mend its progress to those clergymen 
and others who favored the Cuban war 
as a “war of humanity,” and thought 
it would end with the liberation of Cuba. 
They will see now that, under our sys- 
tem of government, if the Executive is 
permitted to go to war for any purpose, 
the purpose cannot be strictly defined. 
It is always, in practice, whatever it may 
be in theory, a license to carry on war 
against anybody or for any purpose that 
seems good to him. 

There are now strong symptoms of a 
disposition not to permit the discussion 
of any important branch of public af- 
fairs, even at home, provided it has any 
relation to war. The Imperialists are 
unwilling to have voters allowed to dis- 
cuss the conduct of the war, or its cost, 
or the policy of its continuance, or the 
terms of peace. All these are to be 
handed over to a one-man power. The 
theory that any one who criticises the 
war is responsible for the death of the 
men who die in it, and not the persons 
who started it, has already made its ap- 
pearance. Hear Gen. John McNulta at 
Chicago: 

“If, by the acts of men living among us in 
peace and under the protection of our goy- 
ernment, this war is prolonged so that my 
boy, fighting in the front rank there with 
Lawton, is killed, they have murdered him. 
Men like those who spoke at the anti-impe- 
rialist meeting at Central Music Hall should 
be held responsible for the death of every 
soldier who falls there by reason of their 
encouragement, and every man who thus 
encourages an enemy in time of war is a 
traitor.”’ 

You see you are a traitor and a mur- 
derer if you speak against the war; not 
so William McKinley, who set it on 
foot. It is for him to say how long it 
should last and what should be its ob- 
jects. If you say anything that can pos- 
sibly cheer the enemy, you make your- 
selves liable to the penalties of treason, 
in spite of the constitutional definition of 
treason. 

All this is the more extraordinary con- 
sidering the example set us by England, 
although a monarchical country with a 
restricted suffrage. She waged two im- 
portant wars, which excited the keenest 
interest at home, without any attempt 
to restrict or punish discussion. One was 
the war of the American Revolution, in 
which Burke and Fox and Chatham and 
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sO many other eminent 
encouraged the “rebels’” in their re- 


war, fifty years ago. This was marked, 


| as our war has been, by hideous adminis- 
| trative blunders and want of preparation. 


But the press never ceased for one hour 


| to encourage the Russians by pointing 
| these blunders out, and abusing the Gov- 





ernment which committed them, so that 
it finally got turned out of office. The 
principal exposer of them, Russell, actu- 
ally rose to eminence on his work. There 
never was any talk of hanging him for 
murder or treason. No father threw on 
him responsibility for his son’s death, 
and nobody proposed to burn the Jimes 
office. On the contrary, the nation wept 
and prayed and sentimentalized, but it 
kept its head, remembered its liberties 
and its government, and went to work 
through its tears, reforming its army and 
searching for better men to carry on the 
war. Nothing was remitted to any 
one’s “discretion.”” No one attracted re- 
verence simply by carrying on a war. 
What was said to many was, “Imbecile, 
how have you carried on the war? You 
are only fit to care for sick mules. ‘Be- 
gone.” 


THE MARRIAGE SCANDAL. 


The publie has been more than usual- 
ly moved of late by a marriage scandal 
which happens to be conspicuous be- 
cause the parties are rich, not because 
their conduct was unusually bad. Simi- 
lar things take place among _ poor- 
er people every week; but, as. the 
culprits. generally have but little 
money, they get little or no atten- 
tion from the newspapers. Consequent- 
ly, it seems as if it were only the 
rich and idle who were in the habit of 
violating the law. The rich probably 
furnish the larger proportion of the of- 
fenders, for we believe it could be proved 
by statistics, or very nearly proved, that 
money and idleness are the two greatest 
external stimulants to conjugal unfaith- 
fulness. Money creates in our day al- 
most the only “class” (properly so call- 
ed) left, and men and women with 
money are more than usually in need of 
excitement, and are more than usually 
able to procure it. When they get vi- 
cious, their wealth makes their offences 
more than usually interesting to that 
immense body of the public whose 
means are small. When a wife runs 
away from a husband who has five mil- 
lions, to join a paramour who has only 
three millions, it sets the readers of the 
Sunday papers nearly wild with excite- 
ment and curiosity, which are naturally 
increased if the husband be a decent 
man and the paramour a little cad, and 
rises to boiling-point if the cad is aban- 
doning a wife of his own. Every detail 
of the wretched business is worth a 
round sum. 

But you will not find the morality of 


cnglishmen | the matter much debated. What rouses 


the gossips more than expansion, or the 
This liberty is, in fact, one of the foun- sistance by every legal device within | 
their reach. The other was the Crimean | 


Briggs case, is the question why the wife 
left a man with five millions for a man 
with only three. That the matter has a 
moral side has ceased to interest people 
It is the business side which occupies 
them. They are not concerned about the 


' wife’s morality, but about her apparent 








want of business sagacity, especially If 
it can be shown that she is not such a 
fool after all, since the cad, besides his 
three millions, has plenty of diamonds 
of his mother's 
these details are 


As the cases in which 


presented are of 


| course rare, there is but little discussion 


of the general condition of our marriage 
laws, but that condition is well known 
to be such that the institution of mar 
riage can hardly be said to exist among 
us, any more than in the fifth cen 
tury at Rome, when twenty wives in 
succession was not an extraordinary al- 
lowance even for a Christian deacon. 
When you see a couple living together 
happily or unhappily in “God's holy 
ordinance,” you may feel pretty sure 
that it is not the law of the land that 
is causing it, but pure inclination or 
strong sense of loyalty, truth, and honor. 
Ministers, and even fudges who admin- 
ister the law, have no hesitation in mak- 
ing the law on this point a mockery, 
without taking the trouble to offer any 
excuse but personal taste or conve- 
nience. Men and women both act as if 
we were dwelling on a desert island 
where sense of individual duty had to 
do the work of lawgivers and jurists 
The reason of this is plain. We allow 
persons who have broken their mar- 
riage vows, or wish to break them, to 
use the law to enable them to break 
them with impunity—that is, to give 
what is really a state of- concubinags 
the appearance of a real marriage, and 
thus to escape the social stigma which 
is the law’s best support. Any one who 
is tired of his wife, any wife who is 
tired of her husband, finds in the law an 
arrangement by which the veriest strum- 
pet can put herself on a level with the 
purest, bravest, most constant wife. This 
is the literal consequence of allowing 
every State to have its own marriage 
law; and the only remedy for it is a na- 
tional divorce law. Moreover, the pub- 
lic, with the aid of the newspapers, is 
rapidly getting accustomed to this state 
of things, so that persons who pass their 
lives in lawful wedlock begin to have 
the air of prudes, or “fossils,” or “old 
fogies."" This makes preaching vain. 
It is not a wild supposition that, in an- 
other generation, we shall be in enjoy- 
ment of the advantages, in point of 
expense, of the régime of free love. Re 
marriage “across the line” is already be- 
coming a formality; it will not take very 
long for it to become a useless formality. 
This condition is one of those which 
make us feel that our activity in spread- 
ing civilization by “killing niggers’ is 
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somewhat misplaced. Marriage, loyal 
and faithful as human nature will per- 
mit, is one of the foundations of human 
society. The men who make a great 
figure in the work of civilization have 
to go forth from pure homes, and have 
to feel sure who are their fathers. A 
nation which does not possess this in- 
stitution, or is allowing it to vanish, 
seems to us but ill fitted for the great 
work of evangelization. Here is an- 
other field, besides the care and educa- 
tion of “niggers,” in which it seems to 
us the missionary character sits badly 
on us. If charges of cavalry and the as- 
saulting of redoubts made happy homes, 
the “great to-morrow” would surely be 
ours. But here is the rift in our lute. 
We once again affirm that as it is good 
institutions and well-administered laws 
which make a conquering nation, so 
also it is homes which legislation makes 
permanent that qualify people to spread 
their civilization. 


TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS. 


In the current number of the Political 
Science Quarterly Prof. F. W. Taussig 
considers the subject of the taxation of 
securities, i. ¢., of stocks, bonds, and 
other paper evidences of ownership in or 
claims against corporations. This is a 
very complex question and by no means 
a novel one. It is perpetually coming up 
for solution and is never solved. On the 
one hand, it is argued that this kind of 
property ought to be taxed just as much 
as real estate. On the other, it is said 
that it is practically impossible to tax 
such property because the assessors can- 
not find it unless the owner voluntarily 
exhibits it. 
rule, 


But the owner, as a general 
will not do this. If he makes a 
full disclosure of say $100,000 of stocks 
and bonds, he is taxed on that amount, 
and more than that if the market value 
is above par, while real estate is com- 
monly valued, for purposes of taxation, 
at not more than 60 per cent. of its value. 
All the States of the Union have tried 
to reach securities as a part of the gene- 
ral-property tax, and most of them keep 
trying in spite of repeated failures. This 
is a case where experience, long con- 
tinued and unvarying, counts for no- 
thing as against popular prejudice and 
catchwords. Equality of taxation is a 
most alluring phrase. If it could be re- 
duced to practice, all good men would 
rejoice. But if our nearest approach to 
it in actual practice is the taxation of a 
few very honest persons, who make true 
returns, and a few very helpless ones, 
such as widows and orphans whose hold- 
ings are going through the probate 
court, then the phrase equality of taxa- 
tion is a lie and a sham. That does not 
prevent it, however, from carrying the 
day in a popular election, or in a State 
Legislature, as it usually does. 

The State of New York does not re- 
quire citizens to make lists of their per- 





sonal property, but it aims to tax such 
property in other ways. The Tax Com- 
missioner or Assessor makes his own 
estimate of the amount of such property 
owned by a citizen, notifies him of it, 
and invites him to call and swear that 
it is an over-estimate, which he general- 
ly does. If, after the swearing, there is 
still a residuum of taxable personal prop- 
erty assessable against the person, the 
amount remains at that figure on the 
assessor’s rolls for two or three years. 
Then the assessor moves it up a few 
thousands, by way of experiment, and 
watches the effect. If the taxpayer does 
not come around and “swear it off,’’ he 
waits two or three years longer and then 
“gives him another hitch,” and keeps 
doing it till the taxpayer comes in and 
makes remonstrance under oath. In 
short, the payment of taxes in New York 
on personal property that is not visible 
to the eye of the assessor is a matter of 
conscience altogether.  Illogical as this 
system is, the practice in New York is 
better than in the States where the tax- 
payer is required to make out a yearly 
list of his possessions and hand it to the 
assessor—a system which does not yield 
any larger revenue, on the whole, but 
which does lead to greater perjury and 
demoralization. 


As regards securities issued by cor- 
porations, Prof Taussig, recognizing the 
impossibility of taxing them in the 
hands of the owner, would strike them 
out of the list of taxables altogether, and 
tax the corporations themselves—that is, 
secure the revenue at its source. ‘“‘No 
one,” he says, “who watches the trend of 
our public affairs can fail to observe the 
growing strength of the movement by 
which public-service corporations are 
called on both to exhibit openly what 
is the outcome of their operations, and 
to share with the community the profits 
due to granted franchises. No doubt the 
movement is often headed by dema- 
gogues, and often has the marks of an 
unreasonable onslaught on a particular 
kind of property. But at bottom it is 
sound and healthy and is sure to con- 
tinue.” He then refers to and commends 
the franchise-tax law of Massachusetts, 
which provides that street-railway com- 
panies, when their dividends exceed 8 
per cent. on the capital invested, shall 
pay, over and above the ordinary taxes 
on corporations, a tax corresponding to 
such excess, so that the increased earn- 
ings shall be shared by the public. The 
system requires careful public super- 
vision over the issue of the securities, 
but this is by no means an impossible 
task. 

Prof. Taussig’s article does not touch 
the franchise-tax bill now in Gov. Roose- 
velt’s hands, but such inferences as may 
be drawn from his argument are fa- 
vorable to it. He holds that a franchise 


tax over and above the tax on corpora- 
tions using public streets is just, and 





that the only question is as to the mode 





of levying it. He would abolish the tax 
on shares in the hands of shareholders 
and recoup the Treasury by taxing the 
source of the dividends. The State of 
New York, by the way, does not tax such 
shares in the hands of the holder if the 
corporation issuing the same has paid 
the corporation tax of this State. It does 
not tax the shares of foreign corpora- 
tions held by citizens of New York, the 
presumption being that such corpora- 
tions are taxed at home. The principle 
being conceded that a franchise tax is 
just, how should it be levied? The Ford 
bill makes the franchise a part of the 
real estate, and the people who oppose 
this feature contend that the tax ought 
to be upon gross earnings, and they urge 
the Governor to veto the bill because 
it puts a dangerous power in the hands 
of local assessors in fixing the value of 
the franchise. No doubt there is a dan- 
ger here, but Prof. Taussig considers 
this a danger which confronts us at all 
times—one which calls for the better- 
ment of our civil service, rather than 
for a modification of our tax laws. Upon 
this point he says: 

“Just as the method of taxing shares and 
bonds gives opportunity for evasions by the 
holder and favoritism by the assessor, so 
taxes on corporations give opportunity for 
corruption by the corporation and blackmail 
by the tax commissioner. No doubt an hon- 
est and capable official finds his task more 
manageable under the latter plan than under 
the former; but honest and capable officials 
you must have in any case. The examples, 
unfortunately, are many where the taxation 
of corporations has led to corruption, or 
blackmail, or both, the root of the evil be- 
ing in either case a debauched public ser- 
vice. In whatever direction we seek reform 


in our public life, this same imperative need 
confronts us.” 


AMERICANIZING THE ENGLISH 
PRESS. 


The excitement and discussions in Eng- 
land over the Sunday editions of the 
Daily Mail and the Daily Telegraph pro- 
duce a curiously reminiscent effect upon 
those who have been connected for any 
time with American newspapers. We 
went through all that twenty-five years 
ago. All the arguments for or against 
the Sunday paper which the English are 
now bringing forward as novel discover- 
ies, were threshed to dust here in the 
’70’s. Mr. Balfour solemnly reminds the 
House of Commons that the work on a 
Sunday newspaper is actually done on 
Saturday, and that it is the Monday 
paper which is really wicked; and all 
the other dear old platitudes are hurled 
about with vigor and enthusiasm. Any 
American newspaper file of a quarter of 
a century since would show the English 
that their reasoning was anticipated in 
this country at every point. ; 

The English have for years had Sun- 
day papers of a certain kind, just as we 
had before the war. Theirs, like ours, 
were not newspapers in the strict sense 
of the word. The news element was 
reduced to the minimum. What passed 
for the Sunday paper was a collection of 
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stories or gossip, or chat about sports 
and society—just the empty stuff for 
a vacant laborer to nod over as he 


sipped his Sunday ale. It was, in fact, | 
only among the working classes and un- | 


intellectual folk that these papers circu- 
lated at all. They were rubbishy affairs, 
quite without influence on men of influ- 
ence, though they undoubtedly played a 
certain part in the social economy. A 
member of Parliament tells a story that 
illustrates what we mean. He was in a 
remote part of the country the other day, 
and was rejoiced to find that there was 
no public-house within a radius of some 
miles. “No,” said the countryman, with 
whom he was talking, ‘and no church 
or chapel, neither.” This was less pleas- 
ing to the member. “Then,” said he, in 
a tone of deep commiseration, ‘‘what do 
you do for the means of grace?” “Means 
of grace!” replied his friend, indignant 
at this disparagement of the local re- 
sources, “haven’t we the Dispatch?” 


From such unpretentious means of 
grace to a regular or even enlarged Sun- 
day issue of the Mail or the Telegraph 
was a great transition; yet England 
finds herself making it almost unawares. 
It came as it were by stealth, and was 
an accomplished fact before the public 
clearly understood what was happening. 
We do not know what will be the imme- 
diate outcome of the experiment—whe- 
ther the outcry and the threatened boy- 
cott will lead either the Mail or the 
Telegraph, or both, to suspend a Sunday 
edition for the present. We do know, 
however, that if either or both persist, 
the rest of the newspapers will sooner or 
later be compelled to follow suit. Ame- 
rican experience is conclusive on that 
point. It needs but some exciting event, 
some great piece of news—a war, a huge 
calamity—and the Sunday newspaper, 
glorying over its six-day rivals, will 
speedily see them take up the challenge 
and likewise publish, seven days in the 
week. It was so here and it will be so in 
England. There will be protests; all 
sorts of shifts and subterfuges will be 
attempted—special summaries of “the 
Sunday news” for tender consciences 
that disapprove the Sunday newspaper, 
and that sort of thing—but in the end 
we shall see our experience reproduced 
across the Atlantic, and the Sunday 
newspaper take its place as an estab- 
lished institution. We shall see it, we 
mean, if its beginnings are allowed. 
When the press says A in this matter, 
it soon says B, and presently fetches up 
at Z. 

What makes us fear that the begin- 
nings of Sunday journalism will not be 
successfully withstood in England is the 
fact that the steps which have led up to 
it have gone without effective rebuke. 
There has been a steady Americaniza- 
tion of the English press during the past 
decade. The Sunday edition is only one 
and the last symptom of a disease now 
deep seated. No one familiar with Eng- 
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lish newspapers can have failed to note | 


their growing assimilation to our 
models. With a few honorable excep- 
tions, they have acquired more and 
more of the American newspaper man- 
ner and tone. They have become hyste 
rically sensational, shrieking in big 
headlines over a disaster or particularly 
grewsome murder; they give more and 
more space and importance to the seamy 
side of life, making a specialty of “racy” 
divorce trials and all kinds of nameless 
immorality; they grow more and more 
credulous and silly in printing irrespon- 
sible rumors and gossip as “news,” and, 
in short, are faithfully copying Ameri- 
can “breeziness’” and “enterprise.” To 
us, the natural end of such a rake's pro 
gress seems a Sunday newspaper, rather 
more vapid and disgusting than the 
week-day issue. 

The best view which can be taken of 
our own Sunday newspapers must admit 
that they are a nuisance. They are twice 
cursed: they curse him that prints them 
and him that reads them. They add 
new terrors to Sunday. On purely hu- 
manitarian grounds, and without allow- 
ing theological reasons to have any 
weight whatever, we could wish them all 
away. They cause unnecessary labor 


to those who must produce them, and | 


carry intellectual and moral corruption 
throughout the community, making a 
rational, to say nothing of a religious 
use of Sunday harder if not impossible 
for thousands of their victims. If there 
is any sadder sight in nature than a 
man deliberately sitting down to wal- 
low in a “sextuple’’ Sunday newspaper, 
we do not know what it is. The Puri- 
tans devised no such tortures for their 
Sabbath. 


| THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SER- 


VICE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
BRUNSWICK, Me., April 19, 1899. 
Although the need of radical reform in 
our diplomatic and consular service is not a 
wholly new subject, the discussion of the 
political and commercial advantages that 
may possibly accrue to the United States 
from the adoption of a new foreign policy 
has given the matter the character of ur- 
gency. If we are to enter into delicate po- 


om 
3% 


fitness of candidates, began with the order 
of May 21, 1855, establishing a limited sys- 
tem of competition for persona nominated 
for so-called Junior positions. In 1870 the 
examinations were thrown open to free com- 


petition, upon payment of prescribed fees 


| certain positions, mainly such as were to 


be filled by promotion or by direct ap 

poiuntment by the Crown, being specifical- 
ly exempted An order of the following 
year fixed the probationary period at six 


i months, during which time the conduct and 


business capacity of the candidate were to 


| be subjected to tests determined by the chief 


of the department whose service the can- 
didate intended to enter Subsequent of 
ders of 1876, 1890, 1896, and 1898 created a 
lower or second division of clerks, provid- 
ed for their promotion and progressive com 
pensation, and required vacancies to be 
filled by promotion from lower grades. By 
an order of 1896, retirement on a pension 
at the age of seventy, for persons then in 
the service, and of sixty-five, for those 
thereafter appointed, was made compulsory 
reserving to the Secretary of State the right 
to extend the period, where public interest 
dictated, for five years at most. 

For appointment to a clerkship in the 
Foreign Office, or to the posiiion of attaché 
in the diplomatic service, the candidate is 
required to pass an examination in aritn- 
metic, handwriting and orthography, Eng- 
lish composition, précis writing, French, 
German, geography, and European history, 
with related topics in American and Asiatic 
history, from 1789 to 1871. As optional 


| subjects, two of the following languages, 


litical relations with the governments of | 
| Commissioners. The first two years, six 


Europe and Asia, and push our commer- 
cial interests abroad in directions and ways 


} 


hitherto unknown, the necessity of admi- | 


nistering our foreign service, in both its 
branches, on some more rational plan than 
now prevails is imperative. Of the abun- 
dant experience available for our guidance, 
that of Great Britain is most often cited; 
but it is to be feared that the knowledge 


of English administrative methods in this | 


themselves disposed to favor reform, is ge- 
neral rather than specific. The recently 
published ‘Foreign Office List,’’ an annual 
official publication, for 1899, exhibits some 


| direction, even among many public men | 


of the workings of a system having close | 


practical interest for us. 

The series of orders in council organizing 
the civil service of Great Britain, on the 
basis of examinations designed to test the 


viz., Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian, modern Greek, and Arabic, are in- 
dicated. The précis examination consists in 
making abstracts or schedules of papers 
containing official correspondence, and draw 
ing up a memorandum, in narrative form, 
of their contents. There is also a test of 
general intelligence, “as evinced by the 
manner in which the candidates acquit 
themselves under examination, and specifi- 
cally by the quickness they may show in 
seizing the points in papers read by them, 
or read over to them, once or twice.” An 
inspection of the specimen papers prit ted in 
the “Foreign Office List’ seems to show 
that the examinations are longer (the time 
allowed for each varied from two and one- 
half to three and one-half hours) and more 
exacting than those in our own civil ser- 
vice with which they can fairly be com- 
pared. 

The service of an attaché dates from the 


issuance of the certificate by the Civil Service 


months of which are spent in the Foreign 
Office, and the remainder either there or at 
some foreign embassy or mission, are re- 
garded as probationary. On the satisfac- 
tory completion of the two years the at 

taché, if he can speak fluently French and 
one other foreign language, is commissioned 
as Third Secretary, with a salary of £150 
For euch as show, upon examination, a com- 
petent knowledge of public international law, 
an extra allowance of £100 a year is pro- 
vided. A Second Secretary receives an ini- 
tial salary of £200, increased by £15 annu- 
ally until the maximum of £450 is reached. 
The minimum salary of a Secretary of Le- 
gailon is £500 Members of each of the 
three classes just named are further granted, 
in addition to any, other salary or allowance, 
an annual allowance of £100 for a competent 
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knowledge, colloquial or otherwise, of either 
Russian, Turkish, Persian, Arabic, Japanese, 
or Chinese, while serving in any country 
where such language is vernacular. They 
are also allowed actual travelling expenses 
on first appointment, and on removal incident 
to promoticn, and also subsistence money, 
when subsistence is not included in the pass- 
age money. All members of the diplomatic 
service, whatever their rank, are, in the 
language of the regulations, ‘‘expected to 
take their turn in whatever part of the 
world their services may be required’; and 
secretaries and attachés, whether married or 
unmarried, must be prepared to go to the 
post to which they may be appointed. Se- 
cond and Third Secretaries and attachés are 
not, as a rule, kept more than two years at 
the same mission, and the appointments of 
heads of missions are for a term not ex- 
ceeding five years; but the Secretary of 
State may lengthen the term, for special 
public reasons. Provision is further made 
for an allowance to such officials, not be- 
low the rank of secretary, as may, on ac- 
count of war or interruption of diplomatic 
relations, be temporarily withdrawn from ac- 
tive service. 

The conditions of entrance to the British 
consular service are, naturally, less elaborate 
than those for the diplomatic arm, but the 
aim—a competent service of permanent offi- 
cials—is the same. The examinations, re- 
quired of all candidates either resident in 
England at the time of their appointment, or 
passing through England on their way to 
their first station, include English composi- 
tion, French (speaking and writing), British 
mercantile and commercial law, commercial 
arithmetic, and a sufficient knowledge, for 
commercial purposes, of the language current 
in the place to which the person is assigned, 
to enable him to communicate directly with 
the Government and the natives. For north- 
ern Europe, the language regarded as satis- 
fying this latter requirement is German; 
for Spain, Portugal, Morocco, and South or 
Central America, Spanish or Portuguese, as 
the Secretary of State may determine; and 
for Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and places 
on the Black Sea and Mediterranean, except 


Moreceo and Spain, Italian. <A _ service of 
three months in the Foreign Office, for the 
purpose of acquaintance with the methods 
of business in use there, is required, as far 
as practicable, of all appointees to consul- 


ships on their first nomination. Consular 
clerks are examined in handwriting, ortho- 
graphy, arithmetic, and one foreign language. 


The provisions for pensioning officials in 
the diplomatic and consular services are 
somewhat elaborate, and involve, naturally, 


details of administration not necessarily ap- 
plicable to American conditions. The gene- 


ral outlines of the system, however, are sim- 
ple. In the diplomatic service, pensions are 
granted, on the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of State, to such persons as have 


served at least fifteen years, ten of which 
must have been passed in actual service, 
either continuous or on different occasions, 
at some foreign post. There are four classes 
or grades of pensions, the maximum amounts 
of each being, respectively, £1,700, £1,300, 
£900, and £700; but the pension may not, 
in any case, exceed the amount of the salary 
enjoyed by the pensioner at the time of his 
retirement. Allowances, calculated on the 
term of previous service and the salary re- 
ceived, may also be granted to invalided sec- 
retaries, officials disabled by injuries received 





in discharge of their duties, and such as are 
withdrawn from active service on account 
of rupture cf diplomatic relations. The ac- 
ceptance of a salaried office under the Crown, 
however, works a suspension of the pension, 
if the income of the office be equal in amount 
to the pension; if the income be less than the 
pension, then the latter is diminished by the 
amount of such income. The pension or 
other allowance is free from taxes or duties, 
except the tax on incomes; and its accept- 
ance does not disqualify for membership in 
the House of Commons. 


Pensions for consular officers are provided 
for by the: general laws regulating pensions 
for members of the civil service. The ordi- 
nary rate of superannuation allowance is ten- 
sixtieths of the annual salary and emolu- 
ments of the office for ten years of service, 
rising by an additional one-sixtieth for each 
additional year, until, upon the completion of 
forty years of service, the maximum of 
forty-sixtieths is reached. The allowance 
is, regularly, not granted to persons under 
sixty, except for disability; but, as in the 
diplomatic service, the right to grant allow- 
ances for short terms, and in certain spe- 
cial cases, is reserved. In the case of dis- 
abiing injuries received in performance of 
duty, a gratuity not exceeding a year’s sala- 
ry, or such an allowance as, together with 
any other allowances to which the official 
may be entitled, shall not exceed the salary, 
or £300 a year, whichever is greater, may be 
given; and in case of death from such in- 
jury, similar grants may be made to speci- 
fied dependents. For the purpose of the 
acts, finally, certain places or countries are, 
from time to time, declared to be ‘“‘un- 
healthy,’’ and, in computing the retiring al- 
lowance or gratuity, two years’ service in 
such places is reckoned as three years. 


How does such a system work in practice? 
In particular, is there a reasonable proba- 
bility of rising from the bottom to the top 
of the ladder? ‘ 

Some one hundred and eighty double- 
column pages of the ‘‘Foreign Office List’’ 
for 1899 are taken up with a ‘statement of 
services’’—a series of brief official biogra- 
phies of all persons living who have served 
or are now serving under the Foreign Office, 
either at home or abroad. As an instance 
of a distinguished public career which has 
compassed all the stages from attaché to 
Ambassador, I select the biography of Sir 
Edmund Monson, the present British Am- 
bassador to France. Omitting items of per- 
sonal rather than official distinction, this is 
the record. A graduate of Oxford, Sir Ed- 
mund was nominated attaché in March, 1856, 
passed an examination, and was appointed to 
Paris. In 1858 he was transferred to Flo- 
rence, next retransferred temporarily to 
Paris, and thence, in the same year, to 
Washington, where he remained as secre- 
tary to Lord Lyons, the British Minister, 
until 1863. In that year, having previously 
passed a second examination, he was trans- 
ferred to Hanover, still as attaché. Promot- 
ed to be Third Secretary, he was sent to 
Brussels, and in 1865 resigned, to contest, 
unsuccessfully, a seat in Parliament. In 
1869 he was appointed Consul at the Azores, 
and in 1871 promoted to be Consul-General 
for Hungary. He was Second Secretary to 
the Embassy at Vienna in 1874, and employ- 
ed on special service in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro during parts of 1876-77. In 1879 he be- 
came Minister Resident and Consul-General 
to Uruguay, and in 1884 Minister to Para- 











guay and the Argentine Republic; in the lat- 
ter year he was transferred to the Danish 
mission, thence, in 1888, to Greece, and, in 
1892, to Belgium. In 1893 he was made an 
Ambassador, serving first at Vienna, and, 
finally, was transferred to Paris in 1896. 

Details aside, the English system rests upon 
four principles: first, appointment only after 
a suitable civil-service examination, and 
with no regard to political ‘influence’; se- 
eond, a short preliminary training in the 
Government Office at home, before entering 
upon service at a foreign station; third, re- 
guiated promotion from lower to _ higher 
grades, with corresponding increase of com- 
pensation; and, lastly, a retiring allowance 
or pension, proportioned to the term of ser- 
vice and the compensation previously re- 
ceived. It creates, avowedly and of set 
purpose, an office-holding class, not for the 
benefit of politicians, nor yet with encroach- 
ment upon popular rights, but solely for the 
reason, enforced by long experience, that in 
no other way can the public business be 
well done. Not all who enter the service 
attain distinction, distinction being a reward 
for merit and demonstrated ability; but 
there is assured tenure during competency, 
and a chance to rise according to the mea- 
sure of personal worth. The system, doubt- 
less, is not perfect, and, in any case, could 
hardly be copied in every detail by the 
United States or any other country; never- 
theless, it is the most effective system of 
diplomatic and consular administration 
known to the modern world. 

WILLIAM MACDONALD. 





AT HONOLULU. 
Hona Kona, April 6, 1899. 


The Pacific is hardly to be called a sea of 
desolation, but it is surely one of desolate- 
ness. A three weeks’ voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama showed but one sail, 
more literally one smokestack, besides our 
own, if we except small coasting craft along 
the Hawaiian shores. The vastness and the 
loneliness of the ocean that oppress the At- 
lantic voyager are magnified and intensified 
for the transpacific traveller. Eight days 
from California, and dawn shows the ranges 
of Oahu purpling in the morning light. The 
steamer, with the sun, enters the straight 
gap in the barrier reef, upon whose coral 
summit lies a newly -wrecked sailing vessel, 
and, threading the contracted harbor, reaches 
the excellent wharf of Honolulu. 

As evely one knows, the capital of the re- 
cently acquired possession is an American- 
ized town, through which unfamiliar sub- 
tropical vegetation flings out its banners. 
The trading is obviously in the hands of 
whites, and, .to those who know the history 
of the missions, it is clear that the de- 
scendants of those pioneers have applied 
their inherited intelligence, in part at least, 
to the material improvement of the country, 
and, as far as casual observation goes, not 
unworthily. ‘‘Missionary’’ has become an 
epithet, not alone for those to whom it prop- 
erly belongs, but fer an element that, inde- 
pendently of active religious work, attends 
church and upholds outward morality in a 
community where circumstances make lax- 
ness of living easy; and for a political party 
as well, The distinctively American element 
is the most conspicuous, but the broadened 
speech, the rising inflection, and in the shops 
the recurring decoration of the Union 
Jack, testify to the frequent Briton. Fortu- 
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nately, the conquering Irish have not yet 
reached this outpost, so that the municipal 
and the higher governments are free from 
their controlling touch. The native race 
gives the predominating Hawaiian hue, in 
varying degrees of dilution, to the street 
population that is not white. The counte- 
nance is pleasant rather than otherwise, the 
hair straight, the complexion fairly clear, 
and varies in tone from the quadroon to the 
gingerbread tints of our own streets. The 
upper lip, as has been expressed, ‘‘seems as 
though the skin were a little too short,” 
thus upturned is ever ready to break into a 
smile. There is a considerable PortuguéSe 
colony; the Chinese laborers are very nu- 
merous, with a few in trade; and the Ja- 
panese subjects are so many as to give color 
to the suggestion that the empire of Nip- 
pon may have encouraged this expatriation 
with the ultimate view of laying claim for 
control, if not for possession, by virtue of 
mere force of numbers. 


Many of the lower races use the term 
“men” in designating themselves’ to 
foreigners, and ‘“‘Kanaka’”’ applied to the Ha- 
waiian means ‘‘man.’”’ The Kanakas, like 
so many weaker peoples, seem doomed to 
go down before alien vices and diseases and 
exotic modes of life. Fresh air and fresh 
earth are sanitary advantages often aban- 
doned when ‘‘civilized’’ houses and fixed ha- 
bitations, with a gradually increasing soil 
pollution, come in vogue. The census marks 
a steady downward curve in the native blood, 
although the next enumeration may possibly 
show that recently imposed hygienic con- 
ditions and increasing public care have 
checked the decline. But remembering that 
leprosy has laid its unrelenting hand on one 
in every thirty, and that the combination of 
ignorance and carelessness is in league 
against child life, it is more likely that the 
vanishing point will finally be reached than 
that the Kanakas, usingthe word respectfully, 
will come into their own again. But whatever 
the physical retrogression, there has been 
a constant upward trend in other directions, 
so that at this date more than ninety-six 
per cent. of the children of school age (six 
to fifteen years) actually attend school, and, 
of the Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian popu- 
lation above the age of six, more than eighty- 
five per cent. read and write. This is al- 
most exactly identical with the rate among 
the American and European population 
here, excluding the Portuguese. At Ho- 
nolulu the Kamehameha schools, which are 
domestic and manual as well as mental 
in their training, make a superb monument 
to the intelligent and patriotic beneficence 
of their founder, the late Mrs. Bishop, of the 
royal family. 


It is not to be supposed that any conside- 
rable proportion of the native population, 
certainly that of unmixed blood, desired an- 
nexation, or indeed that the royal govern- 
ment should be overthrown, weak and per- 
sonally objectionable in some respects as it 
May have been. Nevertheless, men who 
would not have disturbed the Queen upon 
her throne frankly admit now that material 
prosperity, a veritable boom that seems to be 


substantial, has followed the change. Visi- | 


tors, if not permanent new settlers, are much 
more numerous, so that, as one resident 
frankly remarked, the citizens ‘‘are over- 
whelmed with letters of introduction."’ Capi- 
tal is growing. The national debt of $4,000,- 
000 is assured of liquidation by the United 
States. The volume of general trade is in- 


and 





creasing, and sugar culture has attained im- 
mense proportions. The growth of the sugar 
interest depends upon the duties, upon effi- 
cient labor, and upon water. First reci- 
procity and then annexation removed the 
obstacle of a tariff. Asiatic immigration af- 
forded a perfectly trustworthy and constant 
service. Driven wells have brought large 
otherwise useless tracts under cultivation 
through irrigation from reservoirs. These 
wells are not truly artesian, as they are 
called, but they reach a water-bearing level, 
and pumps complete the work. Some of this 
water is too brackish for domestic use, but it 
answers perfectly for the crops, and by it 
vast new areas have been set in cane. This 
acquisition of water is doing for the islands 
what it does for Arizona and the higher 


vice the natural fertility of the soil. But 
the water-supply is necessarily not exhaust- 
less, and it is probable that each new well 
will diminish the flow of the older ones 
Still, the sugar output is enormous now, with 
all the conditions for continued production 
and with an assured market; so that shares 
in the great companies mean fortunes, and 
active plantations are better than mines of 
gold. 


The coupled incidents of the Spanish war 
and of annexation led to a show of defensive 
force near Honolulu by the general Govern- 
ment, in the form of certain volunteer orga- 
nizations. A part of these have been re- 
called, leaving neither a fragrant nor a 
blessed memory. A battalion of volunteer 
engineers, who seem very creditable extem- 
porized soldiers, remain; but their former 
uniformed compatriots do not appear, either 
in discipline or in personal carriage, to have 
impressed our newly matriculated citizens 
or their alien associates as guardians ac- 
ceptable in efficiency or in morals. In addi- 
tion to these defects of manner, to put it 
lightly, the blight of ill-health appears to have 
fallen upon their camps as upon so many 
nearer home, and to have added another 
object-lesson in the matter of military sani- 
tation impressed by a high and unnatural 
death-rate. A new and better-situated hos- 
pital, a more experienced officer at the head 
of medical affairs, and the withdrawal of 
the peccant regiment have changed the situa- 
tion. 


Pearl Harbor, so long and so much before 
the public, is only a few miles further along 
the coast. When its mouth and approaches 
are properly opened (not a difficult undertak- 
ing), it seems likely to be not merely a valua- 
ble and necessary naval and military sta- 
tion, but the natural harbor for commerce 
as well as for war. It is not simply a single 
sheltered basin, but it embraces several deep- 
water bays reached through a common de- 
fensible entrance. It would not be unrea- 
sonable to find the future commercial metro- 
polis of the islands ranged around that land- 
locked haven, while the political capital con- 
tinues from its present slope to look out 
upon the roads and minor refuge that now 
make up Honolulu harbor. 


sionally dry and dusty plain, and made per- 
petual verdure possible. Frequent hydrants 
assure against fire as well as drought, and 
indicate pipe-lines for domestic service. 
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domestic sewage. Appropriations have now 


been made for town sewers, and this summer 
will see their introduction, with the out- 
flow entering the sea far beyond low 
water, according to the plans of a distin- 


guished New York engineer 
At the time of these observations, very 
sincere distress oppressed the Hawalian po- 


|} pulation, with whom the whit residents 





thoroughly sympathized Upon the deposi- 
tion and the subsequent abdication of Liliuo 
kalani, the theoretical succession devolved 
upon the Princess Kaiulani, a young wo- 
man of mixed blood, of cultivation and of 
attractiveness. She was the offspring of the 
marriage of the Queen ister, Princess 
Li-ke-li-ke, with a Scotch resident; and Vic- 


| toria Kaiulani Cleghorn, after the revolu 
table-land of our interior: it brings into ser- | 


tion, hardly represented the royalists’ hopes 
as much as she impersonated their senti- 
ment. Of pleasing aspect and gracious man- 
ners, accomplished in European tongues, as 
well as educated in the serious courses of 
an English school, she returned home too 
late to serve as a rallying-point, when af 
fairs were yet unsettled, even if it were pos- 
sible that the monarchy could be revived 
But she was popular among the foreigners 
of the capital and beloved by her mother's 
race. Living quietly at her own place tn the 
country with her father, she was necessarily 
an important but not an obtrusive person- 
age, and she accepted her ill fortune with 
fortitude and without public repining. The 
remains of this interesting young woman, 
with whose life had expired the last breath 
that connected the old régime with the pre 
sent, lay in state at her residence, where 
a mourning and respectful concourse pald 
constant homage The last of the royal 
line, there was, for many, more than the 
grief of personal bereavement—there was 
the sad assurance that the chief of thet: 
race had fallen, with no possibility of re 
vival. No one could cry, “The king is dead; 
long live the king!” 
looked forward to the head of the state or 


whether the sentiment 


merely to a representative of Hawaii. The 
graceful body, in its white robes and royal 
trappings, represented not rest, but extinc- 
tion. 

With equal taste and judgment the Gov 
ernment recognized this as a public occa- 
sion, and extended official assistance. The 
public band played dirge music in the 
srounds; the police arranged for not order, 
for there was no disorder, but system in the 
throng; uniformed officers represented at this 
bier of the past the respect of the present; 
aud on the public buildings the flag of the 
republic was at haif-staff for the princess 
in death. There was a purple velvet pall 
over the couch, with the royal cipher em- 
broidered thereon in gold; officers who seem- 
ed to be of the native troops, or possibly 
representing the local administration, stood 
at the head; and the guard of honor on each 
side was four officials wearing certain insig 


| nia and bearing imposing feathered staves 


or wands of ceremony, which they lowered 


| together midway over the body, and raised 
To recur to Honolulu, water systemati- | 
cally introduced has transformed an occa- | 


In reliance on a porous subsoil, as is not new | 
| ers, naturally associated with more gentle 


in sanitary history, there is no artificial 
method to carry away the waste, and cess- 
pools down to this substratum receive the 


again, slowly and solemnly, in time with 
the strains of muzsic It is singular and 
interesting that the distinctive decorations 
of the royal cloaks and helmets and staves 
of office in the barbaric days, when the 
throne was founded on conquest and main- 
tained by force, should be of delicate feath- 


thoughts than those of war, and that these 
ornaments in their final office should have a 
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peculiar fitness in doing honor to the youth- 
ful Kaiulani. In the respectful procession 
that passed with reverence were manifest 
transient tourists, white residents, who by 
public policy may have been committed to 
the republic and to annexation, Hawaiian 
youth too inexperienced to have well-con- 
sidered opinions, and mature and aged na- 
tives, who may have seen before them a 
picture of their country and their race. Ali 
were serious, and the natives were solemn 
and sad, with trembling faces and weeping 
eyes. 

The apartments through which the proces- 
sion moved were those lately occupied by 
the Princess, and were furnished with taste- 
ful simplicity, although containing oc- 
casional signs that her birth rank had not 
been forgotten. In the rooms were Hawaiian 
and other ladies, peculiar decorations upon 
whom seemed to indicate hereditary or con- 
ferred right of attendance. Two large regis- 
ters were opened on a veranda, where those 
who had paid this mark of respect were de- 
sired to inscribe their names—an interesting 
commentary upon the literacy of the public, 
to whom the ceremony was freely open, 
and, indeed, whose peculiar function it was. 
The body, after lying in state for a week, 
on the succeeding Sunday was to receive a 
state funeral from the Kawaiahao church, 
the oldest and apparently the largest in Ho- 
nolulu, one always associated with distinc- 
tively Hawaiian religious exercises, and ori- 
ginally built, if tradition is correct, by na- 
tive offering of labor and the contribution of 
individual stones. As the grizzled sexton, 
superintending certain preparations, later in 
the evening remarked with some pathos: 
‘“‘No more kings; no more queens. Now, all 
Amelicans.’’ The building most closely as- 
sociated with the beginning of civilized life 
in the Hawaiian rulers was that which 
should see their literal exit, as Kaiulani 
was borne from its doors. D. Q. 


CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 
Paris, April 20, 1899. 


Baron de Bildt, the present Minister of 
Sweden and Norway in Rome, has taken ad- 
vantage of his situation to study the letters 
written by Queen Christina of Sweden to 
Cardinal Azzolino, and has just published 
this correspondence, together with an his- 
torical study of an extraordinary person 
(Paris: Plon, Nourrit & Cie.; New York: Dyr- 
sen & Pfeiffer). Christina has generally been 
rather severely treated by historians. Protes- 
tants have not forgiven her conversion to Ca- 
tholicism, and Catholics have been scandal- 
ized by the behavior of the royal convert. She 
has offended the Swedes by her want of pa- 
triotism; she may be said to have surprised 
everybody by her cosmopolitan life, her end- 
less agitation. In France, the drama of 
Fontainebleau is all that is remembered of 
her. 

The documents concerning Christina are 
imperfect. Before her death she ordered 
that all her papers should be destroyed, and 
the greater part of her extensive correspond- 
ence has thus been lost to us. M. de Bildt 
offers to the public a series of letters writ- 
ten by her during her second journey through 
the north of Europe, from 1666 to 1668. ‘She 
is found in it,’”’ he says, ‘speaking with anen- 
tire frankness and complete confidence. We 
shall see her in turn proud, vain, humble, and 
simple; sometimes hard and wicked, more 
often generous and indulgent; always witty, 








sometimes gay; always conscious of her 
greatness and full of herself, but also faith- 
fully and tenderly attached to her friend, 
and in this affection showing herself the true 
woman.” There must have been similar se- 
ries of letters written during the two jour- 
neys’ which the Queen made from 1656 to 1658 
and from 1660 to 1662; but they have dis- 
appeared, and were probably destroyed im- 
mediately after her death. Her will was 
opened on the very day she died, and Cardi- 
nal Azzolino entered immediately into pos- 
session of everything there was in her palace. 
Azzolino was ill himself, and died in the fol- 
lowing June. The work of destruction which 
he began during the last days of his life 
was left unfinished. There remained about 
10,000 letters or papers of various kinds; how 
4,000 of them entered into the collections of 
the Albani family, M. de Bildt has not been 
able to find out. The Albani collection was 
used by the Swedish historian Arckenholtz, 
who published four hundred letters in 1759 
and 1760 in the volumes iii. and iv. of his 
‘Memoirs for the History of Christina.’ 
The documents in question are now, curious- 
ly enough, in the library of the School of 
Medicine at Montpellier, France (where they 
arrived as a consequence of the occupation 
of Rome by the French in 1798). Some other 
papers of Queen Christina and Cardinal Az- 
zolino are still in possession of the Cardi- 
nal’s family, and M. de Bildt has been 
able to consult them in the archives of the 
present Marquis Azzolino. 

In 1620, when Gustavus Adolphus had to 
take a wife, he felt some desire to marry 
a handsome girl, belonging to the best no- 
bility of the country; but, says M. de Bildt 
in a very Darwinian style, ‘‘this tendency to 
natural selection was immediately checked 
by the authority of his mother, who was 
strongly imbued with the necessity of the 
document.”” By the word document, M. de 
Bildt means the inscription of certain names 
in certain genealogical books, parchments, or 
papers, without regard to the physical or 
moral condition of the bearers of the names. 
“Tf,” he says, ‘“‘the document is right, though 
the individual may have in himself the germ 
of the most dangerous maladies for his suc- 
cessors, he is ‘well born,’ and seems desirable 
for those who wish to maintain the race.” 
This is said in disparagement of the mar- 
riage of Gustavus Adolphus with the Prin- 
cess Mary Eleanor of Brandenburg. This 
union left nothing to be desired from an 
aristocratic point of view, but the young bride 
had only an insignificant beauty, a more than 
mediocre intellect, and her nervous system 
was weak and diseased. She adored her 
husband, but inspired him only with an af- 
fection ‘“‘which did not rise above the 
senses.”’ It is clear that M. de Bildt wishes 
to invoke the laws of descent, so as to 
throw on the unfortunate Princess of Bran- 
denburg the responsibility for all the defects 
and the vices of Queen Christina. 

Christina was born in December, 1626. She 
was six years old when she became an or- 
phan. She has herself given an account of 
her education, in a manuscript published 
by Arckenholtz. She showed great intelli- 
gence at a very early age. She pretends in her 
Memoir to have been precocious in entertain- 
ing religious doubts. Her governess was her 
aunt, Princess Catherine, sister of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the wife of the Palatine Count of 
Deux-Ponts. “I had much esteem,” she says, 
“only for my preceptor and my governor.” 
The former was a Dr. John Mathiw, who be- 





































































came Bishop of Strangnés; the governor was 
Axel Banér, an intimate friend of Gustavus 
Adolphus. At the age of eighteen, she as- 
sumed the royal authority, and showed her- 
self at once the true daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Her activity, her moderation, her 
application were much admired, and she be- 
came rapidly popular; she was compared 
to Minerva and was called Pallas Nordica. 
She concluded two treaties of peace—one 
with Denmark, the other with Westphalia— ee 
both favorable to Sweden. ay 

She chose a favorite at the age of twenty, j 
Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie. She 
made him colonel, general, ambassador, 
grand marshal of the court. Was it love, 
was it friendship? Nobody ever knew ex- 
actly. Christina speaks of herself in these 
terms in her Memoir: ‘‘My ardent and im- 
petuous disposition has given me as much 
inclination towards love as towards ambi- 
tion, but my ambition, my pride 
(which was incapable of submitting to any- 
body), my contemptuous character have been 
marvellous preservatives.’’ This memoir we 
speak of was modestly dedicated to the Al- 
mighty. She adds: “However near I have 
been to the precipice, your powerful hand 
has drawn me from it. You know, what- 
ever envy and malice may have said, that I 
am innocent of all the faults with which my 
enemies have blackened my life. I confess 
that if I had not been born a woman, my 
natural disposition would perhaps have led 
me into terrible disorders, but you have al- 
ways made me love glory and honor. more 
than any pleasure.”’ 

This extraordinary Life, dedicated to God, 
was written in Rome, at a time when peo- 
ple were talking much about the relations 
of the Queen with Cardinal Azzolino; it was 
designed to cover the Cardinal as much as 
herself. M. de Bildt does not take the Queen 4 
implicitly at her word; he gives us the list F 
of her favorites (people nowadays would per- S 
haps call them flirts); the French Doctor 4 
Bourdelot, called for a time to Stockholm : 
(Bourdelot was among the intimate friends 
of the famous Prince de Condé), young Count 
Tott, Steinbergh, the diplomat Dohna, and 3 
others. One of them deserves special men- 4 
tion, namely, Pimentel, envoy of the King of q 
Spain, who arrived at the Court of Sweden 
in 1652. The Queen treated him, as soon as : 
he came, with particular favor, and to Pi- ‘ 
mentel was confided the desire which Chris- : 
tina felt to join the Catholic Church. This 
desire, which was long kept a secret, may 
explain their great intimacy. 

Christina was not a Messalina on the 
throne, nor even a Catherine II. 

“She was a young woman,” says M. de 
Bildt, ‘‘of delicate health, regulating her life 
without regard to the laws of hygiene, over- 
exciting her brain and her nerves, looking 
for every possible satisfaction of pride and 
vanity, fond of flattery and applause, enjoy- 
ing her intellectual superiority, . . Fest- 
less, and conducting with the same cae ear 
eal ardor study and pleasure, . . in 
short, an acute neuropath.” 

The history of her reign is well known; the 
two most interesting points are her conver- 
sion and her abdication, the beginning of a 
secoud life. Christina never was a believing 
Lutheran. “I believed nothing,” she says in 
her Life, ‘‘of the religion in which I was 
brought up.”” She made the acquaintance of 
the great philosopher Descartes, author of 
the ‘Discours sur la méthode’; but Descartes 
died four months after his arrival at Stock- 
holm (February 11, 1660). She had been 
struck by the fact that though he was a 
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philosopher, he was also a fervent Catholic. 


The first Catholic priest with whom she came | 


in contact was the Jesuit Macedo, confessor of 


the Portuguese embassy. She entered through 
| her life, in Rome or on her journeys, in her 
suits and with Cardinal Fabio Chigi, one of the 


him into negotiation with fhe General of the Je- 


negotiators of the Congress of Miinster. She 
wished to know if the Pope would allow her 
to make herself Catholic in secret and to re- 
main a Lutheran to her people. The answer 
was negative. ‘‘Then,’”’ said she immediate- 
ly, ‘“‘I must abdicate.’ She abdicated in June, 


1654, leaving the sceptre to her cousin Charles | 


Gustavus, and left Sweden immediately for 
Flanders, having placed herself under the 
protection of Philip IV. of Spain. Before 
leaving Sweden, she made an arrangement 
with her successor and the Chambers where- 
by she was to receive the revenue of several 
provinces, which she would continue to ad- 
minister through agents of her own choosing. 
No sum was fixed; but these revenues had 
an annual value of about 200,000 rigsdalers of 
Sweden (a million francs), quite a consider- 
able sum for Sweden; but the style in which 
Christina lived, and her disorder, threw her 
into perpetual financial difficulties, which at 
times. became almost inextricable. 

Christina made her formal conversion with 
great solemnity before a Legate of the Pope 
on the 3d of November, 1655, in the Cathe- 
dral of Innsbriick, and left that city for 
Italy. Her journey was very theatrical, and 
was a continual festival. She travelled 
through Trent, Mantua, Ferrara, Bologna, 
Rimini, Pesaro, Ancona, Loreto, Foligno, 
Assisi, and arrived in Rome on the 20th 
of December, 1655, with an enormous suite. 
A cavalcata solenne took place in her honor. 
On Christmas Day, the Queen received the 
Communion from the hands of the Pope. A 
new life was beginning for her, but she 
could not be contented with feasts, operas, 
ceremonies. Her mind was too restless, and 
her ambition too great. She entered into 
all sorts of schemes, and made plans for the 
conquest of Naples by the French. She was 
drawn from the Spanish faction chiefly by 
Cardinal Azzolino, who had become her fa- 
vorite, if not her lover. Azzolino was a trim- 
mer, and went from the French side to the 
Spanish side, and from the Spanish side to 
the French. 

In 1656, Christina made a journey to 
France, with Monaldeschi, her grand écuyer, 
and Santanelli, her grand chamberlain. The 
details of this journey are well known 
through the Memoirs of Madame de Motte- 
ville and those of Mlle. de Montpensier. 
Some letters of the Queen to Azzolino given 
by M. de Bildt furnish us new details. The 
drama of Fontainebleau, where Monaldeschi 
was murdered in the great gallery by the 
Queen’s order, is an event which has ex- 
cited the imagination of many writers—Alex- 
ander Dumas the elder and Browning among 
them. Of Browning, M. de Bildt says: “I 
confess that I have not much understood the 
poem of the latter poet, except that he knew 
nothing of the historical character of the 
personages of whom he spoke.’”’ Love had 
nothing to do with the death of Monaldeschi. 
Christina’s action can be explained, but can- 
not be justified, and will always remain a 
terrible blot on her memory. Monaldeschi 
was certainly not a sympathetic character, 
but Santanelli, his adversary, protected by 
the Queen, was even less so, and it is not 
the least reproach that can be made against 
the Queen that she sacrificed a victim to 
such a mean personage. 





We must refer to M. de Bildt for all the 
details of the drama, and for the attitude she 
took after it. His voluminous work is a 
document of permanent value. To the end of 


relations with Sweden, with France, with 
the Church of Rome, she _ continued 
to be the same restless, clever but irra- 
tional person. Christina died at the Riario 


Palace, leaving Azzolino her universal heir. 
She was buried in the vaults of Saint Peter. 
Azzolino died the 8th of June in the same 
year. 


Correspondence. 





THE UNITED STATES IN SAMOA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srp: Please allow me, in your columns, at 
this critical time, to speak a word for the 
Samoans. 

I have lived in Samoa; I know the people. 
I also know how hard it is for those who have 
not lived there to think of these brown, half- 
clad natives other than as negroes or sa- 
vages. They are neither. They are as un- 
like negroes as negroes are unlike the white 
population of America. Neither are they 
savages, nor have been, within the memory 
of man; but they are a civilized and Chris- 
tian people. All the world knows in what 
high esteem they were held by Mr R. L. 
Stevenson. Lord Pembroke pronounced them 
the noblest and most lovable race of people 
he had ever known. They are naturally inde- 
pendent and self-respecting. They are law- 
abiding and love peace. There can be no 
better proof of this than the fact that when 
Mataafa, the great hero of Samoa, their 
rightful ruler by birth and choice of the peo- 
ple, was brought back from exile during the 
late King’s lifetime, they sought not by a 
single act to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment. They had never forgotten their right- 
ful King in captivity, and welcomed him 
back with such joyful demonstrations as have 
never before been seen in Samoa. But it 
was as their loved hero they welcomed him, 
while they continued their allegiance to the 
King the whites had put over them. 

It was not until Malietoa Laupepa died 
that they crowned Mataafa King. Then was 
brought forward this miserable seventeen- 
year-old boy, Tanu, by the missionaries and 
Chief Justice Chambers. I doubt even if he 
is a true son of old Malietoa Laupepa, as I 
never heard of him in all the time I lived in 
Samoa, and I knew the King and his family. 
Tanu had no native adherents but those of 
his own clan, who, by the ancient customs of 
Samoans, had no choice but to stand by him. 
They were the same who fought by Mataafa’s 
side in the war of 1888. Our own native fa- 
mily of Vailima were of this clan, and I 
know their hearts were with Mataafa; and 
even after the conflict of the forces of Ma- 
taafa and Tanu on January 1 of this year, 
a duel in which the honor of the clan was 
satisfied, I know how peaceably they would 
have returned to their smoking villages and 
rebuilt their houses and replanted their 
fields. 

Mr. Chambers is a Southerner. His atti- 
tude towards the Samoans was always that 
of a master towards negroes. He openly 
said once, when Land Commissioner in Sa- 
moa after the last war, “that three acres of 
land was enough for any native.”’ I am glad 
to say that he was promptly told, and that 








by an American citizen, “that he was not 
sent to determine how much land was enough 
for a native, but to whom the land belonged."’ 
I was in Samoa when he received his ap- 
pointment as Chief Justice, and know with 
what disfavor it was received by the best 
whites in Samoa. His decision in regard to 
the kingship was based on a mere quibble 
and not on basic right and wrong. He found- 
ed {it upon a protocol to the treaty that Ger- 
many had demanded in the Berlin Conven- 
tion and later, through her consul-general, 
had withdrawn; a protocol never made known 
to the Samoans when they accepted the 
treaty, and about which there has ever been 
a question of legality. 

When Admiral Kautz arrived upon the 
scene, there was a provisional government, 
with Mataafa at its head, which the three 
consuls had agreed to recognize until they 
could consult with their home governments. 
Within two days of his arrival, this would- 
be Dewey overthrew the provisional govern- 
ment, began shelling defenceless villages, 
and sending troops against the Mataafa in 
the bush where they had been driven. The 
blood of every native and white shed after 
his arrival, meant to keep peace and protect 
the interest of foreigners, is as much on his 
head as if he had murdered each one with 
his own hands. 

America and England are in the same po- 
sition now that Germany was in 1888-'9, 
when, with arms, we demanded she desist 
trying to force upon the Samoans a King 
they did not want. As Germany was wrong 
and America right in 1888-'9, so are America 
and England wrong now and Germany right. 

Vailele, where the Samoans withstood the 
attack of the English and American forces on 
April 1, is the same battlefield where they 
repulsed the Germans in 1888. The battle of 
April 1 was the Lexington of Samoa 


“You know the rest. In the books you have read 
How the British Regulars fired and fied 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
How bebind each fence and farmyard wall 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load."’ 
But, to our lasting shame and dishonor, we 
were red-coats in that fight. 
I am, very respectfully yours, 
KATHARINE OSBOURNE. 


MADEIRA, April 24, 18909. 


WOOD ENGRAVING VS. “PROCESS.” 


To THE EpITOR or THE NATION: 


Sir: I am glad to see, in the illustrations 
of the Century, at least, evidence of a re- 
turning sense of the value of the pure line 
in wood-cut illustrations, and dissatisfaction 
with the process reproduction of drawings in 
tint, which has been debasing our book il- 
lustration so long. Cheapness does not stand 
for everything in any direction except the 
alimentary, and not always there, and I 
doubt if what has been gained in certain 
qualities of fidelity in reproduction will ever 
compensate us for the discouraging effect 
produced on the wood-cutting craft by its 
so large adoption. Of course this was in a 
measure inevitable, since there are so many 
cases in which the cheapness of production 
is the necessary condition of the illustra- 
tion being produced; but wherever the artia- 
tic quality of the reproduction, especially of 
works of art, is important, it seems to me 
that every degree of utilization of “process” 
is accompanied by 4 corresponding deterio- 
ration in quality. 
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Taking the Century for April, which is the 
last I have, and which represents all, or 
nearly all, the stages of assisted work, it is 
impossible not to recognize the sterling va- 
lue of process in such reproductions as the 
portrait of Admiral Montojo and that of 
Gen. Greene, but nothing outside of bare 
necessity makes the portraits of Merritt and 
Chadwick permissible; while if we take the 
best of the mixed plates, that of the portrait 
of Dewey, and compare it, simply as render- 
ing of flesh, and luminous tint, suggesting 
at least the luminousness of the flesh, with 
the head by Cole in a previous number, the 
“Parson’s Daughter’ after Romney, it will 
be seen that the difference is radical. The 
luminousness of the pure line, pure black in 
immediate contact with pure white, is not to 
be attained by any graduation of tint which 
does not give it. The only question, and this 
is one which only the engraver himself can 
fully answer, is how far the process basis 
could be made use of in the production of 
line work like that of the Cole block. If the 
process gradation appear at all in the finished 
work, it seems to me to mean so much loss 
of quality; if it does not appear, it is hard 
to see what advantage the use of process has 
over the former method of working on a 
photographic reproduction on the block, 
which is that of the Cole cutting. To my 
taste, the ‘‘Parson’s Daughter’ is the most 
exquisite example of pure line in a head 
that I know of in contemporary work, and if 
process is going to make such engraving un- 
attainable by lowering the technical educa- 
tion of our future engravers, it will be a 
misfortune with no adequate compensation. 

And, by the way, it is a matter of-interest 
to inquire how the mixed style is going to 
affect the absurd decision of our Treasury 
which classes wood blocks as carved wood at 
30 per cent. duty, while it permits a stereo- 
type plate, which the engraved process plate 
is, to come into the United States free of 
duty. According to the sapient logic of our 
Treasury, if Mr. Cole can manage to do all 
his work on a process plate, he can escape 
the duty which now prevents his sending his 
large blocks to be printed in America. As he 
still holds to his purpose of bringing out the 
large engravings from the old Italian mas- 
ters of which there was mention in the 
Nation several years ago, this question may 
be important to him and us.—Yours truly, 

W. J. STILLMAN. 

Conpercoum, W. BournemMoutu, ENGLAND, 

GALILEO’S REASONING. 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

Str: Galileo endeavored to show by a 
priori reasoning that the velocity of a fall- 
ing body cannot be proportional to the dis- 
tance fallen. In my ‘History of Physics’ I 
adopt the view that Galileo’s argument on 
this point is illogical, Your reviewer of my 
history tries to show (p. 317) that Galileo's 
reasoning is sound, but I cannot accept his 
position. Galileo says: 

“If the velocity with which a body over- 
comes four yards is double the velocity with 
which it passed over the first two yards, 
then the times necessary for these processes 
must be equal; but four yards can be over- 
come in the same time as two yards only if 
there is an instantaneous motion.” 

To test these assertions, we express Gall- 
leo's assumption by the formula: 


ds 
-== U = as, 
dt 


where @ is some finite constant (not zero}. 








If it is possible for s to attain a finite 
value, then we see from this formula that 
the velocity is finite. Therefore, having a 
finite velocity, the body cannot pass from 
two yards to four yards instantaneously. 
Hence, Galileo’s conclusion does not follow. 
The reason why the reviewer finds the time 
for this passage to be zero is because (con- 
trary to Galileo’s hypothesis) he assumes 
this time to be zero. 

As a matter of fact, the distance s can 
never attain a finite value. The correct con- 
clusion to be drawn from Galileo’s assump- 
tion is that the body can never begin to 
more. Since Galileo concludes that in- 
stantaneous motion is the result when really 
there can-be no motion at all, his reasoning 
is fallacious. FLORIAN CAJORI. 





[Galileo’s reasoning (which, by the 
way, is not, properly speaking, a priori) 
was intended to refute the hypothesis 
that the velocities of a falling body at 
different times are proportional to the 
spaces described from a state of rest. 
This’‘it did by showing that that hypo- 
thesis, conjoined with the indisputable 
facts that neither the time occupied in 
falling a finite distance nor the velocity 
acquired is infinite, constitutes an ab- 
surdity—that is to say, leads logically to 
contradictory results. We gave a con- 
jectural restoration of the complete ar- 
gument of the youthful Galileo, which in 
his extreme old age he but imperfectly 
indicated (Opere, 1842-56, vol. xiii., p. 
161), and remarked that, so understood, 
it involved no logical flaw. 

It is this assertion that Prof. Cajori 
disputes. When a disputant says an op- 
ponent’s argument involves a fault of 
logic, it is his duty to point out clearly 
just wherein that fault consists. Prof. 
Cajori does not do this when he says 
that the reason we find the time to be 
zero is because we assume the time to be 
zero, for we made no such initial as- 
sumption, but only proved it must be so 
according to the hypothesis, if the whole 
time of fall is not infinite. 

In that proof Prof. Cajori, it seems, can 
find no flaw. But he offers two argu- 
ments to show that such flaw there must 
be. The first of these consists in show- 
ing that the hypothesis leads to a con- 
clusion contrary to that which Galileo 
deduces from it. This, however, would 
prove Galileo’s reasoning wrong only on 
the assumption that the hypothesis is 
not one of those from which contradic- 
tory conclusions can be correctly de- 
duced; that is, it shows that Galileo’s 
reasoning is wrong only in case Galileo’s 
conclusion that the hypothesis is absurd 
is wrong. Thus, Prof. Cajori’s first ar- 
gument is a petitio principii. 

His other argument is, that Galileo’s 
reasoning must be ‘fallacious because 
quite a different absurdity can be de- 
duced from the hypothesis. This would 
be good reasoning only if an absurd hy- 
pothesis could lead to but a single ab- 
surd consequence. Now, this is never 
the case, 

Every mathematician knows that the 





solution of the differential equation 


ds 
= as 

dt 
is s = Ceat, In order that s and t 
should both be zero together, C must 
be infinitesimal. Then, for a finite 
value of s, either a or t must be infinite. 
That is, either the acquired velocity or 
the time of fall must be infinite. Gali- 
leo’s argument first adduces the fact that 
the time is finite, and on that assump- 
tion concludes that the hypothesis would 
involve an infinite acquired velocity, 
which is absurd. Prof. Cajori says this 
argument is illogical, because the true 
logical procedure is first to adduce the 
fact that the acquired velocity is finite, 


‘and on that assumption to show that the 


time of fall is infinite, which is ab- 
surd. The truth is, that these two ar- 
guments entirely agree and support one 
another, and must stand or fall to- 
gether; so that Prof. Cajori’s second ar- 
gument only goes to show that Galileo’s 
reasoning is correct, while his first ar- 
gument in no degree impugns it. 

We must not be understood as ac- 
knowledging the logical accuracy of 
Prof. Cajori’s remarks in points which, 
for brevity’s sake, we leave unnoticed.— 
Ep. Natrion.] 
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Notes. 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston, an- 
nounce that Mr. Dunne’s new book, ‘Mr. 
Dooley: In the Hearts of his Countrymen,’ 
wiil be published by them next September, 
and ‘The Dreyfus Case,’ compactly presented 
by Richard W. Hale, a lawyer of Boston. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, announce for the 
early fall ‘For Love’s Sweet Sake: Selected 
Poems of Love in All Moods,’ edited by G. 
Hembert Westley; and ‘Camping on the St. 
Lawrence; or, On the Trail of the Early 
Discoverers,’ a boy’s book, by Everett T. 
Tomlinson. 

Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia, has in press 
Ouida’s ‘La Strega’; a translation of Maupas- 
sant’s ‘Strong as Death,’ by Teofilo E. 
Comba; ‘An Atlantic Tragedy,’ by W. Clark 
Russell; and ‘Arctic Romances,’ by Albert 
White Vorse, a member of Lieut. Peary’s 
expedition in 1892. 

Additional announcements from D. Apple- 
ton & Co. are ‘A History of the American 
Nation,’ by Prof. A. C. McLaughlin—the first 
volume in the new ‘Twentieth Century Se- 
ries’; ‘A History of Bohemian Literature,’ 
by Count Liitzow, in the ‘‘Literature of the 
World Series’; and ‘Idylls of the Sea,’ by F. 
T. Bullen. 

‘A Princess of Vascovy,’ by John Oxenham, 
will be published by G. W. Dillingham Co. 

Mr. J. C. L. Clark’s ‘Two Summer Isl- 
and Papers,’ in preparation by C. de Has- 
brouck, Boston, will contain sixteen pictures 
from photographs and old prints, and an his- 
torical map. 

Lawrence & Bullen, London, who recently 
published ‘From Cromwell to Wellington,’ 
are about to issue a companion vol- 
ume, ‘From Howard to Nelson: Twelve Sail- 
ors.’ The general editor is Prof. J. Knox 
Laughton, assisted by Vice-Admiral Sir 
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Frederick G. D. Bedford, K.C.B., Captain 
Montagu Burrows, R. N., Admiral Sir Ed- 
ward Fremantle, K.C.B., Admiral Sir R. 
Vesey Hamilton, G.C.B., and other com- 
manders of long and varied experience. 

What the procession of alumni—plus the 
invisible spectrum of the absent and depart- 
ed—is to a college at its commencement, the 
file of authors is to a publishing-house of 
long standing and a just pride in its func- 
tion and history. To show this file is worth 
a book, has been the thought of a Boston 
house, and the result is one of the most at- 
tractive products of the Riverside Press—‘A 
Catalogue of Authors whose Works are Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Prefaced 
by a sketch of the firm, and followed by lists 
of the several libraries, series, and periodi- 
cals. With some account of the origin and 
character of these literary enterprises.’ This 
full title-page leaves room for little further 
description of the contents; but it should be 
said that a brief biographical sketch of each 
author precedes the list of his works and edi- 
tions emanating from the firm in question, 
so that the catalogue has on this side the 
value of a book of reference for foreign as 
well as American writers. There is, besides, 
an index to the publications; and Hawthorne 
and the five contemporary poets whose works 
are exclusively controlled by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (and who yet await their peers 
in succession) are well portrayed in an | 
etched frontispiece. 

On April 23 Geheimer Commerzienrath 
Adolf Kroener of Stuttgart, Germany, com- 
pleted the fortieth year of his activity as | 
publisher in connection with the Union 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, and as the present 
head of the famous house of Cotta. The liv- 
ing authors whose works have been issued 
by him—Hermann Sudermann, Ludwig Ful- 
da, Adolf Wilbrandt, Paul Heyse, Hermann 
Lingg, Wilhelm Hertz, Otto Braun, E. P. 
Evans, F. Jodl, Sigmund Riezler, Richard 
Weltrich, and many others—celebrated this 
anniversary by presenting him with a ‘“‘Ge- 
denkbuch,’”’ consisting of sheets of heavy 
paper of uniform size and superior quality, 
on which each author wrote the expression 
of his personal sentiments in a manner suita- 
ble to the occasion, and usually in poetic 
form. The folio volume, composed of these 
autographic productions elegantly bound, 
possesses a unique and highly interest- | 
ing character, inasmuch as it contains con- 
tributions by many of the most distinguished 
literary men and scholars of Germany. It is 
also a memorial which Herr Kroener, who 
for two-score years has been the warm friend 
and wise counsellor of German writers and | 
an efficient promoter of German letters, rich- 
ly deserves. 

In 1659 J. G. Cotta, whose ancestors were 
Italian, and had migrated to Germany early 
in the fourteenth century, married the widow 
of the academic bookseller, Philip Brunn 
of Tiibingen. The bookstore which his wife 
brought in dower now became the “J. G. 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung,”’ which, however, 
did not begin to rank high as a publishing 
house until 1787, under the direction of his 
great-grandson, Johann Friedrich Cotta, who 
stood in intimate relations of friendship to 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul Richter, 
Wieland, Tieck, Voss, Zschokke, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, Alexander and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and nearly all the most illustrious 
Germans of his time. This enlightened and 
genial spirit became traditional in the Cotta 
establishment, and has always characterized | 


its intercourse with the authors whose works 


it has published, and who are nearly all rep- 
resentative men in literature, art, politics, 
finance, political economy, history, biogra- 
phy, poetry, philosophy, and theology. It 
has issued numerous periodicals devoted, for 
the most part, to belles-lettres or to special 
departments of science. On the death of 
Karl Cotta, in 1888, the business, with the 
right cf retaining the name of the firm, was 
purchased by Kroener, who had, in fact, held 
it by lease since 1879. Under his direction 
it has preserved its reputation, and even en- 
larged its sphere, and will doubtless exert 
as beneficent an influence in the twentieth 
as it has exerted in the nineteenth century. 


A monumental labor in the cause of peace, 
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branches; of the natural industry and growth 


finances, education, labor condition and k 

gislation, parties and elections; of munict 
palities, with a novel and valuable table of 
city population, revenue debt valuation 
tax-rate, names of mayors and city clerks 
The personnel of the Federal Adm 


and of the consular service is also recorded 


stration 


} 


|} and in many more ways than we can enume 


authorized by Congress three years ago, is | 


concluded, with good omen, on the eve of the 
Czar’s Disarmament Congress. We refer to 
the ‘History and Digest of the International 
Arbitrations to which the United States has 
been a party,’ in six stout volumes, paged 
continuously, of which the fifth is composed 
of appendices and an index, and the sixth 
wholly of maps, though maps are inter- 
spersed in volumes j.-iv. This task was con- 
fided to Prof. John Bassett Moore of Co- 
lumbia University, late Assistant Secretary 
of State, who may take a just satisfaction 
in it, from any point of view. The ap- 
pendices give the text of the treaties relat- 
ing to the respective arbitrations, together 
with ‘historical and legal notes on other 
international arbitrations, ancient and mo- 
dern, and on the domestic commissions of the 
United States for the adjustment of interna- 
tional claims." The French indemnity, the 
Danish, Neapolitan, Peruvian, Brazilian, and 
Chinese, the Florida claims and the Alabama 


| Claims, are some of the heads of this por- 


tion; and the last section is ‘‘Plans for Per- 
manent Arbitration.’’ This invaluable work 
of reference is certain to play a useful part 
in promoting the federation of the world. 

‘The War of the Future’ is the title of the 
much discussed work of Bloch which is ge- 
nerally credited with having exercised such 
marked and potent influence on the Czar in 
his propaganda for the Peace Conference. 
The work in question is such a complete the- 
saurus of data and discussion of the neces- 
sary character and consequences of the fu- 
ture war, in’ view of the phenomenal devel- 
opment in war equipments and_ technic, 
that European critics who contest Bloch’s 
proposals fully acknowledge the exceptional 
value of his collection of materials. A Ger- 
man translation of the series is now in 
progress, under the title of ‘Der Krieg,’ to 
appear in six volumes, of which the first, 
second, and last have been issued. As these 
proportions will prevent the general circula- 
tion of the work, the Munich committee or- 
ganized to agitate in favor of the Peace 
Conference has prepared a brief summary, 
covering seventy pages, and sold at the no- 
minal price of sixty pfennigs. It is published 
by the house of Vita. The preface declares 
that this abstract is published ‘‘to enable 
every one intelligently and on the basis 
of the leading facts to understand the prob- 
lem involved.”’ 

With its thirty-sixth annual issue the 
‘Statesman’s Year-book’ (Macmillan) makes 
an irresistible bid for this market by pre- 
fixing a special section for the United States 
prepared by Carroll D. Wright. The matter 
here most intelligently condensed and ar- 
ranged and indexed is a statistical exhibition 
of the government of our country, in all its 


| 








rate this compilation will prove a remark 
ably convenient handbook. Hawali and Por 
to Rico, Cuba and the Philippines not less 
are similarly described as American terri 
tory, with maps. In the foreign portion of 
the ‘Year-book' are timely maps of New 
foundland (with reference to the fisheries 
dispute with France); Africa, with Rhodes’s 
wedge betwixt east and west Continental 
colonies or ‘‘spheres’’; and Hong Kong, with 
its recent aggrandizement on the mainland 

The French Revolution has been studied 
chiefly as a grand political tragedy. Ita so 
ciai aspects have not received their share 
of scholarly attention, and so it is practically 
an unworked fleid which M. André Lichten- 
berger has investigated in his ‘Le Socialisme 
et la Révolution francaise’ (Paris Alcan) 
Last year M. Espinas published certain se 
lected lectures, delivered at the University 
of Paris, on the same subject, but they were 
merely an argument against socialism, based 
upon a misconception of the Revolution as 
one long scene of disorder and ruin, a hor 
rible example of the pass to which socialistic 
thdéories may hurry a great state. M. Lich 
tenberger has approached his task under the 
auspices of a better historical method. His 
previous work, on ‘Le Socialisme au XVIIle 
Siécle,” had been favorably criticised. In his 
new volume he finds that the Revolution 
(particularly the latter part of 1793) is an 
epoch in the development of socialism, whose 
theories, which had usually been put forth 
by the philosophers, then first found their 
way into the speeches of politicians. More 
over, the line of social cleavage ran no long 
er between the privileged and the unprivileg- 
ed, but between the rich and the poor. This 
is all that socialism owes to the Revolution, 
thinks M. Lichtenberger, for the people in 
1789, judging from their cahiers, had no so 
cialistic aspirations, and even the Jacobin 
leaders took enly the most timid steps to 
wards social reorganization, although thetr 
oratory glowed with a philosophic hatred of 
inequality. 

The Beston Book Co. has put out as its 
sixth “Bulletin of Bibliography Pamphets” 
the ‘Children’s Reading-List on Animals,’ 
compiled by the Pratt Institute Free Library 
of Brooklyn, with the chief mammals in 
view. Alice's ‘‘Walrus and the Carpenter’ 
finds a place with Wordsworth’s dog poem, 
“Fidelity,” Harris's Bre’r Rabbit, Don Quix 
ote’s Rosinante, Byron's Mazeppa, Kipling’s 
“How the Camel got his Hump,” and much 
genuine natural history, from Darwin t¢t 


Hornaday. 

Two bulletins just issued from the office 
of the Register of Copyrights at Washing- 
ton possess a wide interest. The first is the 
present Copyright Law of the United States, 
annotated and indexed by Mr. Solberg, to 
gether with lists of countries with which we 
have copyright relations and of Congres- 
sional acts regarding copyright from 1730 
to 1897 inclusive. The second is “Directions 
for Securing Copyrights,” with a useful list 
of articles not subject to copyright protec- 
tion. A note states that the weekly cata 
logue of copyright entries is distributed by 
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the Treasury Department, and may be sub- 
scribed for at five dollars a year, through 
the nearest collector of customs. 

The April issue of the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography is noticeably 
rich in Frankliniana. The opening paper, by 
John W. Jordan, exhibits Franklin improv- 
ing his opportunities in England in 1758, as 
a family genealogist, and is illustrated by 
numerous highly interesting facsimiles. 
Much information is here given supplemen- 
tary to that contained in the Autobiography, 
and which deserves a place in any new edi- 
tion of that classic. There is a true Frank- 
linian flavor in a letter from a cousin, 
Mary Fisher, who died a few months later. 
The Folger pedigree is recorded among the 
rest. The frontispiece to this number is a 
valuable pen-portrait of Franklin, by Ben- 
jamin West. 

John J. Boyle’s seated statue of Franklin 
for the front of the Philadelphia post-office 
is the most interesting plate in the Artist 
for April (New York: Truslove, Hanson & 
Comba). The view selected, though said 
not to be the best, implies a genuine work 
of art. 

The puzzling question how far difference 
of race or nationality may affect the com- 
petency of the literary critic is discussed by 
Dr. Marcou in his essay, ‘‘Are French Poets 
Poetic?” in the last number of Publications 
of the Modern Language Association of Ame- 
rica; and now M. de Wyzewa raises it in his 
critique of the works of Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer (in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
April 15), which is surprisingly at variance 
with the well-nigh unanimous judgment of 
German readers and critics. On some points 
he is doubtiess in error, as when, in speaking 
of C. F. Meyer’s style, he considers the use 
of the pleonastic negation a _ barbarism 
due to French influence; but some other, 
more important, criticisms are just, from the 
French point of view, and valuable, as lead- 
ing to a less biassed appreciation of the emi- 
nent Swiss poet and novelist. It cannot be 
said of M. de Wyzewa that he lacks what Mr. 
Saintsbury calls the essence of criticism, 
viz., the ability ‘‘to appreciate what you 
don’t like.’ Byron, Heine, Emerson, Tenny- 
son, we learn from Mr. Marcou, did lack 
this faculty, at least in respect of French 
poetry—but they were only dilettanti in criti- 
cism. ° 

Dokumente der Frauen is the title of a new 
monthly published at Vienna (Magdalenen- 
strasse 12), whose purpose is to make known 
the actual facts pertaining to the life con- 
ditions of the various groups of wage-earn- 
ing women, more especially in Austria. It 
appears from the census of 1890 that of 
nine million women above the age of ten, in 
that country, six and one-quarter millions 
were earning an independent livelihood; the 
proportion of women to men of the wage- 
earning class being 79 per cent., against 39 
in Germany, 26 in England, and 15 in this 
country. It is no wonder that under such 
circumstances the idea should bave arisen 
among the more fortunate of the sex to seek 
the relief of misery by giving greater pub- 
licity to its existence, 


The imperial expansion of Great Britain 


is having one unexpected and undesirable 
result It is depleting the country of a 
valuable and energetic section of its man- 
hood, while it leaves large numbers of wo- 
men unprovided for. In twenty years the 
surpius of women over men in the United 


Kingdom has increased from a quarter of a 











million to a million and a quarter. The 
natural remedy for this evil is suggest- 
ed by the fact that women are greatly need- 
ed in the newly settled districts of the Em- 
pire. These sons of poor clergymen, law- 
yers, doctors, military and naval officers, 
who are going in increasing numbers every 
year, need women of their own class to 
make homes for them. But hitherto it has 
been held to be practically impossible for 
ladies to face successfully the conditions 
which prevail in the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion. To meet this difficulty, it is pro- 
posed in the London Times, presumably by 
its colonial editor, Miss Flora L. Shaw, to 
establish a ‘‘training-home for lady colo- 
nists,” in connection with one of the Gov- 
ernment experimental farms in the prairies 
of the Northwest Territories of Canada. 
“Dairying, gardening, poultry-rearing, bee- 


keeping, breadmaking, cooking, washing, and’ 


other household arts would form part of 
the course.’”’ While it is possible that in 
some instances women thus instructed may 
purchase and work land for themselves, it 
is believed that in the majority of cases 
“they will, in the first instance, work in 
coéperation with their farmer brothers on 
a system of mutual profit.” It is hoped 
that the Canadian Government will favor 
the scheme, which, if successful, will prob- 
ably be aided by private subscriptions and 
endowments. 

Sefior Navarro Reverter, who, as Minister 
of Finance, framed the budgets of 1896 and 
1897, comes forward as critic, and gives a 
forecast of what is essential to restore the 
credit of Spain. The most weighty circum- 
stance is the extraordinary increase in the 
interest charge on the debt. Before the 
war, a nominal capital of 6,688,000,000 pe- 
setas paid interest to the amount of 311,- 
500,000 pesetas. The debts contracted during 
the war and the assumed debts of the co- 
lonies were 5,000,000,000 pesetas, but draw 
an annual interest of 334,340,000 pesetas. 
Nearly three-fourths of the entire annual in- 
come of Spain is swallowed up by this in- 
terest, leaving nothing for reducing the 
capital of the debt, and an insufficient sum 
to meet the running expenses of a costly 
and not over-honest administration. The 
remedy suggested by Sefior Reverter is cha- 
racteristic: the bond-holder must be mulct- 
ed. As the debt cannot be paid, it must be 
scaled, and as the rate of interest is usu- 
rious, it must be reduced. The taxpayer 
must be squeezed and his charges increased. 

At Oxford a public lecture has just been 
delivered by Professor Earle on Alfred’s 
jewel preserved there in Ashmole’s Museum, 
and found in Somersetshire near the eyot 
of Athelney, where Alfred ‘“‘burnt the cakes” 
and subsequently founded a monastery. This 
jewel consists in the archaic figure of a saint 
done in colored enamel. This enamel, the 
lecturer said, was not of Saxon workman- 
ship, and he opined that the figure might 
be one of the gifts sent from Rome or Con- 
stantinople to Alfred. The figure is seated 
on a sort of throne and holds two palms. 
It is encased in a setting of gold filigree- 
work which ends downward in a carefully 
wrought boar’s head. A dise of crystal 
fronts the seated saint. The whole is about 
two inches in height. The setting bears 
witness to the skill in the goldsmith’s craft 
encouraged by Alfred in Wessex. The mouth 
cf the boar’s head at the bottom of the whole 
Jewel evidently implies some dowel by 
which it was attached. Various suppositions 











have been made as to the use of the jewel 
and its appendages. Prof. Earle mention- 
ed several, and inclined finally to dwell 
upon the notion that the jewel formed the 
central decoration, rising up just at the 
middle of the forehead, in the rim of Alfred's 
helmet, used, not in battle, but as a crown 
on state occasions. The boar’s head figures 
frequently as the characteristic decoration 
of the helmet (cf. Beowulf vv. 303, 1112, 1286, 
and 1454). The lecturer then spoke of two 
other Saxon jewels familiar to Alfred’s age 
and still preserved, the ring of Ealstan, 
Bishop of Sherborne, through the reigns of 
Alfred’s grandfather, father, and two elder 
brothers, and the ring of Elswitha, Alfred's 
Queen, now in the British Museum. 

It has all along been supposed that the 
Codex Vaticanus, the leading Biblical manu- 
script extant, was of Egyptian origin, but 
practically conclusive evidence of it has not 
been furnished until recently. This is found 
in a thoroughly scholarly study by Alfred 
Rahlfs, printed in the Nachrichten of the 
Géttingen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 


(1899, Heft I.), and entitled ‘“‘Alter und 
Heimath der  vaticanischen Bibelhand- 
schrift.’’ The mode of investigation is by 


comparison with the famous Festival Let- 
ter, No. 39, of Athanasius, which, in the or- 
der in which the Old Testament books are 
given, presents features found in common 
only in the Vaticanus and not shared by the 
Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, or other leading 
Bible manuscripts. This is true both of the 
Canonical and the gpocryphal books. Only 
in one respect is there a disagreement be- 
tween the Codex and the letter of Athana- 
sius; but for this Rahlfs offers a satisfac- 
tory explanation, the point at issue being the 
position assigned to Judith next to Esther. 
In the case of the New Testament, too, this 
same agreement is found—all the more 
noteworthy in the case of Hebrews, which 
is here placed ahead of the Pauline 
writings. Rahlfs is convinced that the Vati- 
canus is dependent on Athanasius, and not 
vice versa; and as the letter in question was 
written in 367, the Codex itself must be 
younger. These are the first data at hand 
for settling the age of the latter work, al- 
though it has generally been assigned to the 
fourth century. 


—The Atlantic for May contains the 
seventh instalment of Prince Kropotkin’s 
“Autobiography of a Revolutionist.” In this 
he gives an account of Nihilism, saying that 
“the movement is wholly misunderstood in 
Western Europe.” It had nothing to do with 
terrorism, or republicanism, or assassination, 
but should be regarded as a philosophical 
movement directed against ‘‘the conventional 
lies of civilized mankind.” The Nihilist 
broke with the superstitions of his fathers, 
and was a positivist, an agnostic, a Spen- 
cerian evolutionist, or a scientific materialist; 
while never attacking genuine religious be- 
lief, he fought against hypocrisy. He ob- 
jected, especially, to all social hypocrisies. 
A Nihilist, when he met a person in the 
street who was indifferent to him, remained 
outwardly indifferent; he smiled only on 
meeting those whose approach made him 
glad. “All those forms of outward politeness 
which are mere hypocrisy were equally re- 
pugnant to him, and he assumed a certain 
external roughness as a protest against the 
smooth amiability of his fathers.”” He ob- 
jected to sentimentality, and also to domestic 
tyranny; so that sons became Nihilists while 
fathers remained of the old faith. Carlyle 
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and Thoreau in their respective spheres led 
movements which Russian Nihilists might 
have approved in some respects, though ap- 
parently they had never heard of either 
philosopher. Among the things that the 
Nihilist disliked was “continual talk about 
beauty, the ideal, art for art’s sake, wsthe- 
tics’; one of his assertions being that “a 
pair of boots is more important than all 
your refined talk about Shakspere.”” This 
leads us back to politics through the 
door of socialism, for the reason why the 
Nihilist so disliked wsthetics seems to have 
been because art and literature were among 
the pleasures of the luxurious classes who 
lived on the labor of those who went bare- 
foot. 


—In Scribner’s the “Letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” edited by Sidney Colvin, 
grow more interesting than heretofore. The 
current instalment carries Mr. Stevenson to 
California and gives a vivid picture of the 
man. The American lady whom he was af- 
terwards to marry returned with her children 
to California in the autumn of 1878. He de- 
termined to follow. Asking for no supplies 
from home, but resolved to test his power of 
self-support by means of literature, he made 
the voyage in the steerage, and afterwards 
crossed the continent in an emigrant-train. 
He arrived at his destination with his health 
shaken, and later on broke down altoge- 
ther. His life was saved by his future wife 
and the physician to whom a characteristic 
letter of thanks is here printed. Until his 
strength gave out, he led a life of great fru- 
gality, “amounting to self-imposed penury,”’ 
and his letters reflect the misery and pover- 
ty which he suffered. But they reflect also 
the indomitable courage and determination 
of a man who throughout the greater part of 
his life faced a rapidly approaching fate with 
a suiling front. Almost every one remem- 
bers some book of Stevenson’s (his writ- 
ing was more multifarious than that of most 
men) the reading of which marked an epoch 
in his life. To one, ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’ is a most illuminating allegory; to an- 
other, the ‘New Arabian Nights’ is a me- 
morable imaginative feat; to others, ‘David 
Balfour’ and ‘Treasure Island’ are never-to- 
be-forgotten stories of adventure. But to a 
critic in search of the original, singular, in- 
dividual thing in his writing, the curious do- 
minant note of death in life must constantly 
recur—not the memento mori of the moral- 
ist, but the ever-present shadow of the grave, 
ready to open and welcome him to an eter- 
nal rest, from which, with all his love of 
life, he does not flinch. To enjoy life as 
keenly as Stevenson did, with death at one’s 
elbow, and yet to think of death as one’s 
friend, may give a sense of romantic exalta- 
tion, such as certainly seems to show itself 
in these letters. ‘“‘But death is no bad friend: 
a few aches and gasps, and we are done; like 
the truant-child, I am beginning to grow 
weary and timid in this big jostling city, and 
could run to my nurse, even though she 
should have to whip me before putting me 
to bed.” This is the voice of the man 
whose strange face is preserved for posterity 
in Sargent’s portrait, and whose writing, to 
our mind, is at its best when it deals with 
topics that to most of us are only to be shun- 
ned. 


~The Century for May makes the unex- 
pected announcement that it is getting to 
the end of its Spanish war series. In the 
current number it felicitates itself on being 





| 


able to offer to its readers “The Climax” | 


of it—in other words, some 
pages called “‘The Story of the Cap‘ains”’ 
—personal narratives of the naval engage- 
ment near Santiago July 3, 1898, by nine offi- 
cers of the American fleet. To these should 
be added ‘“‘A Note on Cervera’s Strategy,”’ by 
Capt. Clark of the Oregon, in which the 


sixty-eight 


latter maintains the opinion that, assuming | 


that the Spanish Admiral “had to come out,” 


the matter, and dispense us from the stupid 
and profitiess inquiry, in which so many are 
engaged 


into the question of human respon 


sibility for the things complained of—blun- 


ders, disease, ar 


Who was 
to blame for the bad beef? The system. How 


did McKinley happe appoint Alger? It 
| Was owing to the system Hiow do you a 
count for Shafter, Corbin, and Eagan? The 


| system stands convicted of them 


he would have done better to come out of a | 


dark night than by day. This opinion is, we 


believe, widely shared by naval experts. The | 


editor of the magazine promises an absolute- 
ly final bonne bouche in ‘‘a few papers, of 
a special character.”” And so this great war 


school 


This view 
is all the fashion with latter-day historians 
but Mr 


may claim a place to-day at the head of the 


Lodge outdves his predecessors, and 


Curiously enough, his Massachusetts 


critics say that the system stands guilty, too, 


| of Lodge; that is to say 


series passes out of sight, carrying with it | 
into the belly of devouring time the cap- | 


tains and the shouting. Was it overdone? 
Did it verge on comic opera? 
too many photographs and personal narra- 
tives in proportion to the casualties on the 
victorious side? ‘“‘Intercivic Humor," by 
Tudor Jenks, is an account of that species 


of newspaper humor which flourished twen- 


Were there | 


| 


ty-five years ago much more than it does | 
now, and which consisted of gibes invented | 


in one city, say Chicago, at the expense of 


} ney goes further’ 


another, say St. Louis. The motive of it | 


might be rivalry or mere malice, or a fit- 
ting editorial pride, but it always seemed 
very American, though no doubt jokes of 
this sort were made before Columbus was 
born. Like all jokes involving a sense of 
personal superiority on the side of the in- 
ventor or teller, they are often less amusing 
in print than when repeated by word of 
mouth. We miss one or two invented at the 


that, so far as hu 
man will and the desire of the electorate go, 
Massachusetts is opposed to Lodge, but the 
system, working with the blind force of a 
machine, keeps him firmly on top of them. No 
wonder he is a fatalist 
readable 


Julian Ralph has a 
illustrated article on “Keeping 
" in which he discusses the 
ymparative cost of life there 
Service and rent are admitted by 
everybody to be higher here and the 


verdict would probably be that 


House in London 
question of the 

and here 
general “mo- 
to-day in England than 


in America—at least we have never heard of 


i 
; people coming to live in New York for the 


expense of Boston—as that “Boston is not | 


of the Bostonian over whose admission to 
Heaven St. Peter hesitates, finally saying, 
“Well, you may go in—but you won’t like 
it." Mrs. James T. Fields’s illustrated arti- 
cle on Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke 


(“Two Lovers of Literature and Art’) | 


should not be overlooked. 


—In Harper's, Henry Cabot Lodge’s “Spa- 
nish-American War’’ holds the place of 
honor. What seems to have attracted most 
general attention in this chapter is his phi- 
losophical reflections on the causes of what 
he refers to as ‘a vast crop of delays, blun- 
ders, and, what was far worse, of needless 
suffering, disease, and death, to the brave 
men in the field."" The common way of ex- 
plaining these is to attribute them to Alger, 
McKinley, Eagan, Corbin, and Shafter; but, 
in the eyes of the Massachusetts historian, 
only superficial people such as edit newspa- 
pers will be satisfied with an explanation so 
shallow. He plunges to the bottom—behind 
the “shows of things,’’ as Bacon would have 


said—and brings up the following great 


thought: “The fudamental fact was, that | 


the chief, predominant cause of all the fail- 


a thoroughly bad system of military admin- 
istration.”” Two other propositions follow 


can do well with a good system, better than 
a superior man with a bad system,” and 
“The men of genius, the Pitts, the Carnots, 
and the Stantons, are very rare." 
Finally, ‘‘To-day the system stands guilty 
of the blunders, delays, and needless suffer- 
ings and deaths of the war,’’ and, oh, shame! 


“Reforms are resisted by patriots who have | 


so little faith in the republic that they 


think an army of 100,000 men puts it in dan- 
ger. 


These pregnant sentences dispose of 








| issue; M 
a place, but a state of mind,” and the story | me; Mr 


sake of economy. But when we go into the 
details of the cost of housekeeping, so much 
depends on the individual standard and ha- 
bits of the housekeeper that there is room 


for much argument 


Volumes iv. and v. of the Oxford English 
Dictionary (New York: Henry Frowde) ad- 
vance together in the April quarterly double 
Bradley carrying his G to Grass- 
cloth, and Dr. Murray his H to Horizontal 
In the one case, get, with seven or eight 
pages 
weightiest items, both being words of Scandi- 
Noticeable here 
is that while the perfect have got for ‘have,’ 
Shakspere in the 
‘Merchant of Venice," hare got to in the 


sense of ‘to have to,’ 


and gire, with eight or nine, are the 


navian origin or influence 


‘possess,’ is as old as 


‘to be obliged to," is of 
recent use, in literature at least, and the 
Ruskin in ‘Fors 
found a foot- 
Under get over, 


earliest citation is from 


Clavigera.” Our grt there has 
hold in England. only tran- 
sitive uses are cited, but lovers of Bewick 
will recall his vignette of a tombstone with 
the cheerful inscription, “Good times, and 
bad times, and all times get over.” The 
Gallicism give on (as, a window upon a park) 
was adventured by Theodore Hook in 1849 
While the rubric giveable retains the ¢ of the 
verb, the only quotation is of givahle, and 
usage in analogous cases appears likely to 
So with gibber, in which 
soft g is given precedence of hard, while 
the latter 
word being of earlier occurrence, and the 


remain fluctuating. 


gibberish is allowed the hard only 


| former perhaps uniting two parallel forma- 
ures, blunders, and needless suffering was | 


tions. Our gerrymander is often erroneously 


spelt ‘“‘jerrymander”’ in England, and perhaps 


| even more commonly thus mispronounced 
which are also noticeable: “An inferior man | 





Caxton gave us the A in ghost, which be- 
established spelling in 1690. 
“Gipsy” is now the prevalent spelling of this 
protean word. The first vowel of glacial is 
preferably long, with ¢ sounding sh in either 
in glacier the short @ pre- 
Obscure is the 
derivation of ghetto (perhaps horghetto), and 
of girl, in connection with which Mr. Bradley 
remarks that “boy, lad, lass, and the nume- 
rous synonyms in the modern Scandinavian 
languages, are all of difficult etymology; 


came the 


case, however 


dominates, when ¢ sounds s 
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probably most of them arose as jocular 
transferred uses of words that had originally 
a different meaning.’’ Glamour, introduced 
into the literary language by Scott, is a cor- 
rupt form of grammar, as will be explained 
hereafter. Carlyle invented gigman, the type 
of respectability, referring to testimony given 
at Thurtell’s trial. Mr. Bradley goes to the 
Times for its contemporary report, which 
differs a little, but not materially. 


—By humorous-historic or honorary com- 
mercial association, Gladstone denotes a 
portmanteau, a carriage, and a _ cheap 
French claret. The citations under Glad- 
stonian show no bias on the part of 
the associate editor, and Dr. Murray is 
equally undemonstrative in defining Home 
Rule. But he cannot refrain, in the note pre- 
faced to his portion, from this ‘‘little dig’’ in 
another field of controversy: ‘‘The article 
honorijicabilitudinity may be usefully con- 
sulted by Baconmaniacs, who have ‘discover- 
ed’ that the long word (which was coaxed 
many centuries earlier into a Latin dactylic 
hexameter, ‘Plenus honorificabiljtudinitatibus 
esto!’) was invented by Bacon and inserted 
in Lore’s Labour’s Lost (v. i., 44) as an ela- 
borate anagram recording his authorship of 
Shakspere’s plays!”’ Hold is Dr. Murray’s 
longest article. One of the most curious is 
hodden, a coarse woollen handmade cloth, of 
any color. Ramsay, in 1724, clad his shep- 
herds in grey hodden, or, by poetic inversion, 
‘“hodden grey.””. Burns imitated him, and the 
combination became a stock phrase. Scott 
hyphened it, and the ignorant world at large 
inferred that hodden qualified grey, and that 
the compound meant color only. Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Christina Rossetti fell into the 
pit. Hogmanay, the Scotch designation of 
the last day of the year (‘‘Cake-day’’), its 
oatmeal-cake gift, and the begging cry for 
it, apparently came from the highly analo- 
gous French word and custom called aguil- 
lanneuf. Why hogshead was so compcuaded 
is uncertain, but in passing over into Scan- 
dinavia and Germany the hog suffered a 
transmigration into or; hoguette is the Old 
French adaptation of our English word. 
Hlog, English slang for a shilling, is attri- 
buted to the United States in the sense 
of a dime, but without an indication that 
it is cbsolete if not beyond living memory. 
There is a suggestion that lo go the whole 
hog remounts to Cowper, but Galt in 1830, 
and Haliburton in 1837-40, first firmly led 
the way. Our plain honor is encountered be- 
side honour abundantly till the seventeenth 
century, and is twice as frequent as honour 
in the Shakspere Folio of 1623. Honor bright 
is traceable to Yom Moore in 1819. Dr. Mur- 
ray does not overlook, under hollow, Lowell's 
“A marciful Providunce fashioned us h-ler.’’ 
The dialectic adjective hoddy, “in good health 
and spirits,” recalls the Sea Island negro 
huddy, a form of greeting which purists 
pronounced howdy (as if how-do?), perhaps 
by a false etymology. ‘Tell my Jesus huddy 
O,”" “Bro’ Quash sen’ heap o’ howdy,’’ are 
two examples recorded by the late Prof. W. 
F. Allen in ‘Slave Songs of the United 
States.’ 


GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 


Grammaire Comparée du Gree et du Latin: 
Nyntare Par Othon Riemann et Henri 
Goelzer, Paris: Armand Colin & Cle. 
1899, 

Riemann, who died August 16, 1891, of the 
effects of a fall from the Morgenberg, left 





behind him the name of a good grammarian, 
an honor much coveted by scholars, and 
seldom conceded by those whose opinion 
is worth having. He made his début with 
an excellent monograph on the language of 
Livy, and followed up his success by a num- 
ber of studies in the domain of Latin gram- 
mar. In Greek, also, he showed a praise- 
worthy activity, chiefly, however, in connection 
with translations and adaptations of German 
work; but his personal contributions attracted 
attention and extorted admiration even on 
the right bank of the Rhine. Goelzer made 
his bow to the learned public with a trea- 
tise on the Latinity of St. Jerome, and is, 
as Riemann was, a maitre de conférences 
at the Ecole Normale Supérieure. The two 
scholars had long been collaborators, and 
Riemann’s notes enter into the fabric that 
bears their joint names. 


As a friendly sponsor of the book has said 


in advance of criticism, the title is a mis- 
nomer. The book is a parallel syntax, not a 
comparative syntax, and does not escape the 
dangers of parallel syntax. Some wrest- 
ing of the phenomena is almcst always 
necessary in order to bring about the 
parallel. The same function may be per- 
formed in entirely different ways, not only 
in different languages but in the same lan- 
guage. That and who both serve as relatives, 
but the genesis is different, and comparative 
syntax has to do with genesis, and Windisch 
speaks harshly of those who confound Greek 
and Latin relatives. The cases are on es- 
pecially slippery ground. Then the silences 
of language are as significant as the utter- 
ances. The idiomatic absence of the re- 
lative in English, the lack of the article in 
Latin, mean more than pages of parallel 
constructions. It is true that our authors do 
not ignore the work that has been done in 
comparative syntax, and the results of that 
new science (not always certain) are brought 
to bear (not always successfully) on the ex- 
planation of the phenomena; but there is too 
much parallelism of Kiihner the Latin gram- 
marian with Kiihner the Greek grammarian 
for those who do not admire Kiihner unre- 
servedly. 

Of course, outside of Kiihner and Madvig 
there are school-books enough prepared for 
both Latin and Greek by respectable scho-~ 
lars, and parallel syntaxes have been brought 
out before Riemann and Goelzer, some of 
them ludicrous performances; but the work 
under consideration is by far the most elabo- 
rate. It is the result of years of labor, both 
in the Latin domain and in the Greek, and 
deserves and will repay respectful study. At 
the same time (in spite of the Greek work 
they have done) Riemann and Goelzer are 
predominantly Latinists, and the book is of 
unequal value on the Greek and on the Latin 
side. It is true that Latin studies have of 
late years developed a wonderful activity, 
due in large measure to the impulse of W4lff- 
lin and to the pressure of the great Latin 
Thesaurus, the first article of which, the 
work of an American scholar, has already 
seen the light. It is also true that the Archiv 
makes the results of these studies much 
more accessible. The Greek syntactician 
has to go further afield in search of mono- 
graphs, and often finds it cheaper to gather 
his material himself. Then, Latin has not 


lost its hold on real life, and though Latin ~ 


versification and Latin prose composition 
cannot be said to flourish, and though the 
whole official power of the German Empire 
is employed to flatten and cheapen all that 





pertains to the formal mastery of the classic 
tongues, still a knowledge of Latin has its 
practical side, and the handling of it in the 
grammars shows that the tradition of gram- 
mar as the art of writing correctly is main- 
tained. Students are warned against certain 
constructions as so many evil communica- 
tions. Cicero’s hoc facito, hoc ne feceris is 
much more common than the corresponding 
Greek injunction. Hence the Latin part of 
Riemann and Goelzer swarms with peu cor- 
rect and incorrection, whereas Greek prose is 
fer the most part left to its unabashed 
naughtiness. True, the languages themselves 
are partly responsible. Latin is a language 
of conventionalities, of social observances, 
so to speak. It is a game which has to be 
played according to rules. It is an art, like 
fencing, like riding, like swimming. A Ro- 
man spoke Latin as he played ball, some- 
times as he played dice. Cicero cheats, has 
always cheated, but it was very long before 
anybcdy dared expose his little game. Now- 
adays, however, the youngest Latinist does 
not hesitate to point out Cicero’s misplays, 
and to show how he undertakes to correct 
Fortune like a very dice-cogger. Indeed, it 
is to be feared that in time he will be sent 
to keep company with poor Xenophon, the 
retired Attic bee, and that the sole merit that 
Mommsen found in him will be cancelled. 
Ciceronian Latin is no longer a phrase to 
conjure with. 

This traditional Antibarbarus vigilance has 
been enhanced by historical studies. Au- 
thor after author has been dissected and the 
facts carefully sorted. Usage after usage 
has been pursued throughout the centuries, 
and there is always a certain subconscious- 
ness of moral delinquency in every syntacti- 
cal aberration to quicken the senses of the 
student. Latin becomes a pathological mu- 
seum, and Riemann and Goelzer abound in 
specimens. When we come to the question 
what evil communications have corrupted 
good manners in this or that case, we find 
that our authors are often unable to decide 
whether the Roman culprit has been play- 
ing with vulgar boys of the neighborhood or 
with naughty Greeklings, and, in conformity 
with recent tendencies, the vulgar boys are 
made to bear a large part of the blame. 

In Greek our authors do not show the same 
vigilance or, at any rate, the same sensitive- 
ness. The men who do not lump priusquam 
and antequam lump émet and éredy. Meti- 
culous Grecians would not have constructed 
a paradigm with elroy abrov amodvycKew. elmov 
with the infinitive is not a mortal sin like 
the ¢yoiv 6. of which a popular Greek Com- 
position is greatly guilty; but elroy with 
the infinitive is, after all, exceptional, and a 
sensitive Hellenist would not have used it in 
a paradigm, just as he would prefer é8eiv to 
xejvac With Demosthenes rather than xpqva 
to $8ev with Thucydides. There is too 
much of the obsolete ellipsis business, 
ellipsis of 8s, ellipsis of dev, ellipsis of 
a verb of hindering. We go back to the 
days of Lambertus Bos. édéew is set down 
in one place as a possible aorist sub- 
junctive, but, as @ prominent Grecian re- 
cently professed faith in pedépwna, one 
must be indulgent. moav is said to be used 
sometimes instead of moddg. It is a very 
formidable rival, as might have been learned 
from Joost. The equivalence of &é& with 
accusative and é&@ with genitive is supported 
by a traditional example, which, rightly in- 
terpreted, fails to sustain the point. The 
Latin reflexive is treated in conformity with 
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Riemann’s studies in Livy, which, according it is pleasant to note that some hoary sinners 


to Goelzer, show ‘‘the results that may be 
reached by grammatical method applied 


with rigor as well as delicacy’’; but Dyroff's | 


elaborate monograph on the Greek reflexive, 
though contained in Schanz’s series and cited 
in Goelzer’s Introduction, has not been used 
to the same extent as Riemann’s treatise. 
The latest sweet thing on licet, which we 
owe to the industry of a young American 
scholar, finds a place in the ‘Syntaxe Com- 
parée,’ while important German studies in 
Greek are neglected. 

French authorities are quoted freely, and 
it is well; but perhaps too much reverence 
has been shown to the teachings of Charles 
Thurot and his ‘Notes autographiées.’ The no- 
menclature employed by Thurot, his génitif 
épithéte and génitif attributif, seems to be 
purely arbitrary, and some of his recalci- 
trancies are amusing. Thus he maintained 
that the difference in the so-called kind of 
time, the status actionis, is not rigorously ap- 
plicable to the infinitive. Imperfect and 
aorist indicative might be used with exact- 
ness, but the Greek author had occasion to 
use the infinitive so frequently that he did 
not take time to consider which tense he 
ought rightly to use. This ‘just observa- 
tion,’’ which was anticipated by Baumlein, is 
applauded by Riemann and Goelzer. In fact, 
Riemann wrote a paper about it. The cu- 
rious fallacy, of which this is an illustration, 
that the Greeks and the Romans were puz- 
zled by our puzzles, haunts all grammars, 
but seems to be peculiarly conspicuous in 
this ‘Comparative Syntax.’ Prof. Lawton’'s 
cry of despair, in a recent number of the 
Nation, as to the future infinitive passive in 
Latin, comes out of the same thick darkness 
that shrouds for us the workings of Cicero’s 
mind when he encountered a verb that did 
not form the future participle active. It is 
true that the Romans had to grapple with 
problems similar to those which confront 
us, for much of their literary work consisted 
in translating Greek into Latin; but they 
solved these problems in an airy way, gave 
the thing another turn, and did not feel the 
same moral responsibility that rests upon 
some of our modern grammarians who insist 
on exact English equivalents for every phase 
of Latin thought. We shall never know how 
a Roman would have rendered modern Eng- 
lish slang any more than we shall ever know 
how deft Ovid solved the linguistic problems 
that he encountered at Tomi. We must not 
lose heart because we cannot be certain 
how Cicero would have inflected the plural 
of cor, or mourn because of the rarity of 
heathen supines as we mourn because 
of the rarity of Christian charity. Whitney's 
end was not hastened because a German 
hates to form a plural to Mund. 

That the examples in Riemann and Goelzer 
lack freshness, except when we get on ground 
that the authors have made their own, is not 
to be wondered at in a grammar that is 
made up out of other grammars. The good 
examples have not all been preoccupied, but 
there is a certain sacredness about the stand- 
bys, and to the end of time Pxtus will make 
a present to Cicero of the books that his 
(Peetus’s) brother has left him (Pztus). 
When Lane retains the old example, it is to 
give it a fresh rendering, and to delight us 
by some idiomatic or quaint English turn, 
but there are few Latin grammars, or Greek 
either, that minister to literary enjoyment. 
When a solitary example recurs in every 
gTammar, one becomes suspicious, and 





| 


which have lived for generations on the cor- 
ruption of manuscripts havedisappeared from 
Riemann and Goelzer. Of course, it is not 
to be expected that there should be any sys- 
tematic effort to record the proportion in the 
occurrence of the parallel phenomena in the 
two languages. Matching two pennies does 
not prove that the matchers have the same 
bank behind them. Occasionally a note of 
warning is sounded, but that is all. And yet 
without something of the sort the survey is 
Alphonse Karr, the 
florist, has, in his ‘Autour de mon jardin,’ a 


necessarily imperfect 


jest at the botanists who leave size out of 
account in giving the botanical names of 
two plants of the same family, and he who 
studies a language from the artistic point 
of view cannot help sympathizing with Al- 
phonse Karr. One wishes to know the rela- 
tive bulk of the phenomena. ‘“‘It is useless to 
multiply examples’’ is not a comforting 
phrase to one who has spent hour after hour 
in hunting after such and such a phenome- 
non in such and such authors. 

jut enough of fault-finding that must seem 
petty in comparison with the magnitude 
of the undertaking. The book is full 
of information, full of suggestion from 
beginning to end. It is a most valuable re- 
pertory of facts. It bristles with sharp 
points to prod the sleepy student. It is a 
book to be owned by every one who has a 
professional interest in Greek and Latin, and 
ifs imperfections are those which are incident 
to every living sphere of human knowledge. 


THE ART OF WRITING. 


Elements of Rietoric: A Course in Plain 
Prose Composition. By Alphonso G. New- 
ecmer, Associate Professor of English in 
the Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Henry Holt & Co. 1898. 

L’ Art d’Ecrire enseigné en vingt lecons. Par 
Antoine Albalat. Paris: Armand Colin et 
Cie. 1899. 

The Arte or Crafte of Rhethoryke. By Leo- 
nard Cox. A Reprint, edited, with an intro- 
duction, notes, and glossarial index, by 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, Ph.D. [Univer- 
sity of Chicago, English Studies, No. V.J 
Chicago. 1899. 

These three works have in common the 
quality of readability not often associated 
with their class, and the first two are notice- 
ably unconventional in their mode of de- 
veloping their subject. Cox's treatise is at- 
tractive both as a literary curiosity and as a 
good sample of the classic tradition. It is 
“the first Rhetoric published in the English 
language; . . . is one of the earliest 
English schoolbooks, and is significant for 
the history of English prose in the first half 
of the cixteenth century. It is, moreover, 
a work connected in many interesting ways 
with the humanistic movement and the re- 
vival of learning in England, and with 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, and their asso- 
ciates.”’ Melanchthon was, in fact, Cox's 
main dependence, partly in direct transla- 
tion from his “Institutiones Rhetorica’ and 
from his ‘De Rhetorica,’ so that Dr. Carpen- 
ter appends Mosellanus’s digest of that por- 
tion of the former treatise which relates to 
Invention, for purposes of comparison and 
as a serviceable analytical table of contents 
for Cox. Cicero is next most largely drawn 
upon, with many other Greek and Latin 
authors, and Erasmus (Cox's friend and 





correspondent) freely, with one or two other 
contemporaries. These illustrations are the 
good reading of which we spoke above, but 
Dr. Carpenter is far from dry in his learned 


account of the author and his book, for Cox 


resided much on the Cont t, where he 
had a wide reputation as a scholar, and his 
life in England was marked by not a little 
Vicissitude We will quote only an instane 
of the use of Narration in an orat ifter 


Livy. Hannibal is addressing S« 


“ft had been beste for bothe partie f 
had pleased the goddes to haue s¢ ; 
fore faders that mynde that you of Rome 
wolde haue ben content with the Empyre of 
Italy & we Caraginoys with Affryke. For 
neyther Sisil nor Sardynya can be any suf 
fycient amendes to eyther of vs for se 


many naveis so many armie« 3 many and 
so excellent capitaines loste in our warres 
betwene vs, but thynges passed may so 


be blamed than mended we of Cart t 
(as touching our parte) haue so coueted other 
dominions that at lengthe we had busing 
ynough to defende our possession 

Prof. Newcomer discards the order usual in 
text-books of rhetoric and composition He 
begins with Invention, “with the determi 
nation of a subject and the selection and 
organization of material,’” and works down 
through the paragraph, the sentence and 
its clauses, words and phrases, to mechanical 


processes. Three appendices deal with dis 


| puted and faulty diction, and present select 


examples of defective and of good compo 
sition. Prof. Newcomer's style is, if not 
vivacious, free from dulnes and he often 
effectively stops to criticise by revision a 
careless sentence hot from his own pen 
From dogmatism he keeps refreshingly aloof 
A characteristic remark is (p. 255): ‘There 
is much more that might be said upon this 
subject, but satisfactory working rules can 





not be deduced, and so we must be con 
tent to let the matter rest.’""” And this con 


clusion on the lax positioning of only is 
fof 


commendably liberal: “If the adjustment 
sense on the part of hearer and reader] is 
made unconsciously, we can hardly ask for 
more. The sentences are not obscure; and 


the rule, usually valid in rhetoric that 


| everything should be not only finally clear 


but immediately clear, can hardly be In 
sisted upon in this case, yet 

the word will always bear watching 
Fluency (Prof. Newcomer's “so easy"’) lies 
at the bottom of the general misplacing of 
only, and this (together with euphony and 
stress) at the bottom of the split infinitive 
which Prof. Newcomer tolerates for the sake 
of clearness alone. His ‘‘personal equation” 
naturally asserts itself in the catalogue of 
faulty diction, and in his incicental “don'ts,” 


le. g. (p. 211): “Do not write, ‘He lives in 


the lower portion of the city.” Portion im 


| plies division, allotment. Do not write, ‘He 


was hit by a ball.” Write struck, for hit im 


| plies aim.” These prohibitions read like the 


street-car advertisements of a certain po 


| pular dictionary. (“Es ist ein armer Stadt 


| theil,”’ say our German cousins, though Thetl 


| 


“implies division, allotment.”’) The section 
on shall and will is on the whole inade 
quate. For the benefit of teachers espe- 
cially, a reference to Sir Edmund Head's 
unrivalled treatise on the subject should 
never be omitted. The rarity of this work, 


| of which the second edition is more than 


forty years old, warrants citing the author's 


testimony that Shakspere is a safe guide 
to the proper use of the future auxiliaries 
“Very few passages,”’ says Sir Edmund, ‘in 
that writer are really at variance with mo 
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dern usage in the employment of ‘shall’ and 
‘will.’ I think that it would be difficult to 
select half-a-dozen such in the whole of the 
plays.’’ Prof. Newcomer’s examples are too 
meagre, and we miss an enumeration or 
suggestion of verbs which are essentially 
non-volitional, and which therefore cannot 
be coupled with will in the first person. 
Finally, we should like to rewrite the sec- 
tion on Restriction (pp. 163 seg.), touching 
the use of that, which,and who. And after 
all we find this book a very welcome addi- 
tion to those already in use for practical 
instruction. 

If the art of writing is to be taught in 
twenty lessons, one must expect a swift 
movement in the teacher conscious of his 
task. With M. Albalat there is, in fact, no 
lagging, and the reader soon catches his 
pace. His own literary product consists of 
at least two novels, and two works in line 
with the present ‘L’Art d’Ecrire,’ both cri- 
tical studies of the workmanship of French 
writers of the present century, living and 
dead. What he now undertakes is a “de- 
monstration of the art of writing from the 
artists’ side,”’ and he maintains that writing 
is as natural as speaking, and that any one 
who can write a letter can learn to write 
a piece for print. Let it be said at once that 
his doctrine is not exclusively or mainly for 
the benefit of those whose native language 
is French, though his examples are confined 
to the literature of his own country, so that, 
for instauce, he recommends reading Homer 
in a cranslation (preferably Leconte de 
Lisle s), as quite sufficient for insight into 
th: Greek poet’s processes. His insistence 
upon the avoidance of repetitions of a given 
word may be French in its extremity; he is 
necessarily French when recommending the 
formation of a style upon the classic French 
tradition, while expecting originality to show 
itself in modifying the mould. But, in ge- 
neral, any novice writing in any language 
is capable of profiting by M. Albalat’s guid- 
ance and encouragement. 

Reading, he says, stimulates one to write, 
and is a wise preparation for writing, but 
choose the authors you can assimilate, and 
whose processes you can observe. Such are 
Homer, as above, Montaigne, Guez de Balzac, 
St. Evremond (but not too much), Bossuet, 
Rousseau, who is very assimilable (but with 
an amusing moral caution that warns against 
the Savoyard Vicar’s profession of faith in 
‘fimile,’ while opening the gates, by impli- 
cation, to the ‘Confessions’), and Chateau- 
briand, our author’s special admiration. 
Next, read with notes and note-books, and 
abandon those ‘‘banalités d’appréciation,”’ 
called analyses, exacted of schoolboys. It is 
good discipline to translate verse into prose, 
and prose into verse. In judging of style, do 
not say the substance is good but the form 
defective; ‘that means nothing. Say rather, 
the substance might be excellent if the form 
were good, for it is the form that lends value 
to the substance.’’ Avoid ready-made ex- 
pressions, such as we deprecate in Mérimée, 
whose work is ‘a triumph of stereotype,’ 
in George Sand, Feuillet, and others; and the 
commonplace phraseology censurable in Bé- 
ranger—M. Albalat gives a piquant list of 
“expressions banales,"’ sometimes a little 
forcing the critical note. Yet do not fall into 
deadly periphrase and circumlocution: 

“Acquaintance with Shakspere,’”’ he re- 
marks, ‘“‘and especially the Romantic revolu- 
tion inaugurated by Victor Hugo, have all but 
rid our literature of the self-imposed obli- 
gation not to call things by their right 





names. Men hesitated to translate ‘Othello’ 
for the stage for fear of employing the word 
handkerchief (mouchoir), and Alfred de Vi- 
gny had cause to repent of having risked it 
in spite of Ducis. Jean Aicard alone dared 
to write a good translation of ‘Othello.’ ”’ 


Naturalness is the result of effort, witness 
Lafontaine recasting each fable ten or a 
dozen times. Originality, by the same token, 
is incessant effort. ‘It consists in saying 
better, in saying forcibly, in seeking the fit 
word, in finding the new image. If you have 
that quality, though you write like the devil, 
as did Saint-Simon, you will be a writer, in 
defiance of courses in literature, grammar, 
and orthography.” 

For conciseness go to Racine only for pro- 
lixity to be shunned, but study Pascal, La 
Bruyére, and Flaubert. Seek harmony, and 
test what you have written by reading aloud. 
Here your models are Chateaubriand, Bos- 
suet, Buffon, and Flaubert. For aid in re- 
vising the first draught, numerous standard 
texts are examined and criticised by texts 
proposed. Description receives a chapter, 
and while Chateaubriand is honored as the 
father of description in our century, Zola 
(who “has only a very brutal gift for writ- 
ing, without elaboration’) is held up as a 
specialist in the abuse of description. Fi- 
nally we examine dialogue, literary and real- 
istic. ‘‘Nothing,” says our author, “is more 
difficult than the art of balancing these two 
extremes. Novelists like Flaubert, Daudet, 
and Goncourt, who have rendered very well 
the sound of the spoken word, have never 
succeeded on the stage, the scene of the tri- 
umphs of Scribe, Feuillet, Sardou, the 
younger Dumas, and Augier.” And again: 

“It is very true that the dialogue of our 
contemporary dramatic authors is often only 
a stage dialogue, in which the reply is cal- 
culated for the effect; in which the retort is 
begotten by the last word of the interlo- 
cutor, and not by the veridicity of the per- 
sonage and the logic of emotion. It is a dia- 
logue whose concatenation lies solely in 
esprit, and has regard only to esprit. This 
kind of pyrotechnic dialogue comes to us 
straight from Beaumarchais. It scintillates 


in the plays of Dumas the younger and Sar- 
dou.”’ 


We have merely skimmed this lively and 
informal, but not unmethodical treatise, 
which we recommend without reserve, as 
well as (by anticipation) two others an- 
nounced as in preparation by the same au- 
thor, ‘La Formation du Style par l’assimila- 
tion des auteurs’ and ‘Guide critique a tra- 
vers la littérature francaise.’ 





The Journal of Jacob Fowler, Narrating an 
Adventure from Arkansas through the In- 
dian Territory, Kansas, Colorado, 
and New Mexico, to the Sources of the 
Rio Grande del Norte, 1821-22. Edited 
with notes by Elliott Coues. Francis P. 
Harper. 1898. 


Dr. Coues’s tireless roundup of original 
sources relating to the “American” pioneer- 
ing of our Far West—the literary tatters 
of those trappers and traders who pene- 
trated every corner of that unprecedented 
wilderness in the first third of this century, 
thousands of miles ahead of the outposts of 
the civilization whose scouts and path- 
makers they were—shows no sign of flag- 
ging. Such competence and such momentum, 
honorable in any line of research, are here 
of the keenest value; for here, as with the 
ethnography of our aborigines, most of what 
needs doing must be done quickly or never. 
In both cases the human documents are dis- 





appearing with a rapidity which to the stu- 
dent is nothing short of appalling. Even 
when not destroyed, the living parchment is 
so overwritten with civilization that the 
palimpsest has little worth in either sort. 
As to the scant records of the white plains- 
men of our old frontier, they are every day 
in greater danger; while the atmosphere 
of their day and circumstance—without some 
actual breath of which not even written jour- 
nals can properly be elucidated—is already 
so far behind us as to be growing unreal. 
A little more, and the whole epoch will have 
receded into the Bad Lands, and we shall 
see it only in mirages. 

Luckily, Dr. Coues is himself a veteran of 
that frontier—in a later generation, it is 
true, but still before the great change came. 
He is familiar with the scenes, the modes of 
thought and action of that vast stage upon 
which the lonely actors played that rude, 
mean, heroic drama of the opening West. 
Probably no one has a better understanding, 
too, of the players themselves, all and seve- 
ral. His translation of this half-forgotten 
idiom of a nation’s youth is as unlike the 
paraphrasing of those who have only the 
documentary tools, as a translation by a 
man born to both tongues is unlike that by 
the novice who has to plough every line 
with a lexicon. With a hearty appetite, a 
keen eye for the trail, large patience, and a 
generous humor, Dr. Coues rides the range 
to good purpose. It is a dry rodeo in which 
he does not run down, “rope,” and bring 
in some sterling unforeseen maverick of 
the old broadhorns, and give it the brand 
of print and permanence. Amid the curb- 
stone history and myths-in-idleness which 
grow already in the West as the facts draw 
back to the horizon of fifty years, his 
genuineness, patience, and impulse, his 
sharp eye for shams—and as sharp for mis- 
laid and buried truths—have set enduring 
monuments from which we can determine 
many a datum plane that else were lost in 
the sand-drift of general carelessness. 

Not the most important of Dr. Coues’s 
manuscript finds, but none the less one of 
distinct value (and, perhaps, most piquant 
of them all), is this Journal of a man hither- 
to unknown, but always hereafter to be 
reckoned with. Major Fowler was a sur- 
veyor, born in Virginia in 1765, early trans- 
planted to Kentucky, and of service on that 
border. He died in Covington, Ky., in 1850. 
His ‘‘voige’’ in 1821-22 compels us to recast 
several formulas of Western history. From 
our present data we must give him the 
credit of building the first habitation where 
Pueblo now stands; of being the first Ameri- 
can to traverse the later famous trail to 
Santa Fé, and to approximate the sources 
of the Rio Grande. His whole itinerary was, 
as the editor justly observes, unique; and 
there can be no disputing the claim that his 
remarkable journey had direct and potent 
effect in launching that picturesque and 
epochal traffic which soon after him began 
to stream along the Santa F'6 Trail. 

With that wilful humor which so often 
stands him in good stead, the editor, after 
deciphering Major Fowler’s impossible MS., 
bas given it to us en bruto. It is fairly safe 
to presume that no book has heretofore been 
printed with spelling quite so egregious as 
the gallant surveyor and trapper marks his 
trail withal. Since his eye is good for di- 
rection and distance, as well in his narra- 
tive as upon the plains, his positive genius 
for cacography does not obscure the story, 
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but rather gives it a certain homely humani- 
ty of him, thereby lending a quaint side in- 
terest to a book already of substantial worth. 
An example of the Major's straight story 
and uncurving words may be taken from his 
account—perhaps the earliest by an Ameri- 
ecan—of a fatal encounter with a grizzly 
bear: 

“It Sprung up and Caught Lewis doson 
and Pulled Him down [n an Instent Conl 
glanns [Col. Glenn’s] gun mised fyer or He 
Wold Have Releved the man But a large 
Slut Which belongs to the Party atacted the 
Bare With such fury that it left the man and 
persued Her a few steps in Which time the 
man got up and Run a few steps but Was 
overtaken by the bare When the Con! maid 
a second atempt to shoot but His [gun] 
mised fyer again and the Slut as before Re- 
leved the man Who Run as before—but Was 
Son again in the grasp of the Bare —— 
the Conl again Run Close up and as before 
His gun Wold not go off . . . the Conl 
. . . Run up Stooping tree—and after 
Him the Wounded man and Was followed 
by the Bare but a tree standing in 
Rich [reach] the Conl steped on that and 
let the Man and Bare pass till the Bare 
Caught Him [Dawson] by one leg and drew 
Him back-wards down the tree While this 
Was doing the Conl Sharpened His flint 
Primed His gun and Shot the Bare down.” 


Dawson heard his own skull crack in the 
bear’s jaws, and so told his comrades, who 
thought his injuries less serious. He died 
on the third day and was buried there on the 
“Picketwire’ River (Purgatoire) Nov. 16, 
1821, probably the first American to find a 
grave in Colorado. 

Dr. Coues’s notes are of his usual crispness 
and authority, and leave little to be desired 
as to topographical identification and his- 
toric comment. Two unnecessary misprints 
—“‘Tenaja” for Tinaja, and ‘“‘Una de Gato” 
for Ufia de Gato—occur in footnotes to pp. 
146, 147, and are repeated in the useful index. 
“By and large,’’ however, Fowler’s ‘Journal’ 
is a distinct contribution; and Dr. Coues’s 
services renew our long debt to him. 





On the South African Frontier: The Adven- 
tures and Observations of an American in 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland. By Wil- 
liam Harvey Brown. With illustrations 
and Maps. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 
8vo. Pp. xxii, 430. 


A problem of surpassing importance at the 
present time is, how to deal with the savage 
or half-civilized peoples who stand in the 
way of our eager search for new sources of 



















































wealth. Its solution affects us all, not mere- | 


ly, as in our heedlessness we are tempted 
to believe, the persons actively concerned. 
The moral stamina of the whole nation is 
increased or diminished according as right- 
eous dealing or selfish greed characterizes 
its representatives in Africa or Asia. Viewed 
from this standpoint only, the value of the 
book before us depends entirely upon the 
aid which it gives us towards the solution of 


‘this great problem. Some aid the author is 


well fitted to give. One of the pioneers 
who laid the foundations of a white state in 
the country of the most independent of South 
African races, he shared its fortunes for 


soldier-scout. These occupations gave him a 
large and varied experience with the natives, 
and hence his observations upon the treat- 
ment best fitted to raise them from sa. 
vagery are entitled to careful considera- 
tion. Their value, even though we may 
dissent from his conclusions, is heightened 
by the fact that he went to Africa, not drawn 
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by the thirst for gold, but in the interest | 


of science. 

Mr. Brown served as naturalist to the 
eclipse expedition sent out by our Govern- 
ment to Portuguese West Africa in 1889. 
On the return voyage the vessel touched at 


Cape Town, where the Chartered Company | 


was recruiting an expedition for opening 
up the “fabulous gold-fields’’ of Matabele- 


land. With one of his companions he ob- 
tained permission to join these ‘‘Pioneers”’ in 


order to make collections in zodlogy anda 
ethnology for the Smithsonian Institution. 
After the settlement of Salisbury, he hunt- 
ed, prospected, tried his fortune at mining, 
and worked for two years on a farm, which 
was allotted to him in part payment for his 
services as pioneer. This latter occupation 
was interrupted by the rising, first of the 
Matabeles, and afterwards of the Mashonas, 
during which he was actively employed as 8 
scout. After a number of exciting encounters 
with the savages, he was wounded, and with 
his removal to the hospital at Salisbury in 
the summer of 1896, his narrative ends. 

His hunting adventures naturally occupy 
a large part of the book—too large for 
a sustained interest in them. It is to be 
feared that the legitimate desire to collect 
specimens gradually became a passion for 
killing. He acknowledges in one place that 
“fresh trophies accumulated so rapidly that 
it was actually impossible to preserve them 
all’’ (page 127). At another time he, with two 
companions, killed one hundred and fifty 
head of big game in a six weeks’ hunting 
trip. 

Mr. Brown writes excellent English, and if 
the sketches of pioneer life are not always 
edifying, they are graphic. His descriptive 
power is well illustrated by this scene in 
Mashonaland, perhaps the most favorable 
picture of native life in the book: 

“As I proceeded, the path wound through 
fields of mealies, Kafir corn, rukwaza (a 
sort of millet), sweet potatoes, pumpkins, 
peanuts, and then across rice-beds in the 
marshes. The people working in the fields 


greeted me with ‘Molla, Inyamazona,’ (‘Good 
day, Inyamazona’). Inyamazona, which 


means ‘game’ or ‘wild animal,’ was the | 


name which they had given me because I[ 
had killed much game. Others were already 
on their way to the villages, which were at 
some distance, and from all about came the 
plaintive melodies which they sang as they 
trudged homeward. The men were armed 
with guns or assegais swung across their 
shoulders; while the women, each with a 
babe on her back, and upon her head a bun- 
dle of fire-wood or a basket of produce, car- 
ried over one shoulder a large-bladed hoe 
with a short curved handle. Small boys were 
driving homeward herds of little Mashona 
goats and cattle which they had been mind- 
ing during the day in the meadows between 
the fields of grain. As we approached the vil- 
lages, groups of girls and women, bearing on 
their heads black earthen pots, passed us 
on their way to the spring for water’ (p. 
191). 


Another interesting incident is a visit to 
Free Town, where the Pensacola was 


“surrounded by boats filled with men and 


women, shouting, jabbering, laughing, quar- 
Without | 
| two useful maps, and an excellent index. 


relling, and even fighting. 
exception it was the most confusedly ex- 
cited and noisy lot of humanity I have ever 


| seen. Not even the sceft strains of music 
seven years as miner, farmer, sportsman, and | 


from our Italian band seemed in the least to 
soothe the pandemonium until ‘God Save 
the Queen’ was heard, when, like magic, the 
noise ceased; those who wore hats lifted 
them, and silence reigned until the tune was 
finished; then the hubbub recommenced 
greater than before. I said to Jack 
Robinson, ‘Why do you lift your hats? Do 
you consider yourselves Englishmen?” He 
replied, ‘Sierra Leone peoples, black English- 
men!’”’ (p. 3). 
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It is evident that Mr. Brown holds no 


brief for the Chartered Company, as he j 





heartily in the criticisms upon ita pol 
towards both the natives and the white se 
tlers of Rhedesia. It is with some surprise 
therefore, that in respect to the treatment of 
the natives we find him saying “that there 
has been gross mismanagement is perfect!y 
true; but the mistakes in dealing with the 
Mashonas, as weil as with the Matabeles 
have been in the line of too great lenienc; 
and too little severity’ (p. 383); and he 
proceeds to prove his case by an appeal to 
facts. During the occupation of Mashona- 
land the murder of whites by natives was 
promptly and severely punished But, in 
consequence of the pressure of public senti- 
ment in England, this treatment was changed 
so radically that, though there were several 
murders, “up to the time of the outbreak of 
the rebellion not a single Mashona had been 
sentenced for the murder of a white man’ 
As a natural result of such lame modes of 
procedure, murder and robbery increased in 
frequency, and finally culminated in th 
awful massacres of 1896."" In the district of 
Victoria alone was rigid discipline main 
tained for any considerable length of tims 
and there only were the natives loyal to the 
whites. There is undoubted truth in bis 
conviction that for the government of these 
Savages “there can be but one maxim, and 
that is rigorous justice They must lea 
two important lessons. The first ig obed 
ence to law, and the second, the dignity of 
labor.” To teach the latter, imperatively 
necessary for their development, he does not 
hesitate, for fear of the charge of advocatin: 
a kind of slavery, to say that he would exa 
forced labor—with punctually paid wages 
from those who will not work voluntariiy 
He goes farther than this in upholding the 
“dignity of labor,”’ for in view of the evil 
effects of the refusal of many whites to work 
with blacks as degrading, he would prohibit 
by law “the employment of black labor of 
any sort except in regions unhealthful t 
white men.’” To make room for the while 
laborers whom such a policy would bring. 
he would remove the natives to the Zambest 
valley, where there are “immense areas of 
unoccupied and extremely fertile land, too 
unhealthful for European habitation, but 
where the native African can live and 
thrive.” In closing, he contrasts the condi- 
tion of the land, which in 1890 was “pos- 
sessed solely by wild beasts and menacing 
savages,’’ with the Rhodesia of to-day, where, 
“in substantial towns, which form the cen 
tres of large agricultural and mining dis 
tricts, we find churches, schools, libraries 
clubs, the Salvation Army, daily and weekly 
newspapers, courts of justice, jails—in short, 
all the components of modern civilization.”’ 
He could add now also that it is a practi- 
cally self-governing colony with a constitu- 
tion and suffrage for every man, English- 
man or Kafir, who works for his living and 
is able to write his name. 

There are some interesting Lllustrations, 





Early Chapters in Science. By Mra. W. 
Awdry, edited by Prof. W. F. Barrett. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1899. xviii, 348 
pp. Svo. Lilustrated. 


This book has been written by the wife of 
the English Bishop of Japan, and has had 
the careful editorial supervision of the Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Physics in the Royal 
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College of Science for Ireland. Its object 
is to provide young peop:e—especially the 
junior classes in schcols—with an introduc- 
tion to natural and physical science. The 
first part is intended to lead the boy or girl 
to observe, the second to question nature. 
While her intention has been to bring the 
reader merely to the threshold of scientific 
knowledge, the author has aimed to make 
her work accurate as far as it gces, so that 
the student, however much there may remain 
for him to learn, will not in his further pro- 
gress find much to unlearn. She hopes to 
awaken a desire to know more of the proces- 
sion of life and unfolding of phenomena in 
the world in which we live, which it is the 
business cf science to arrange in compre- 
hensible order. 

Eight chapters are given to the animal and 
two to the vegetab‘e kingdom in the first di- 
vision of the work,and eleven chapters in the 
second to the forces of nature. The illus- 
trations are original, and, though their ar- 
tistic merit is but moderate, they are clear 
and ccmprehensible. As in any similar ma- 
nual, it would be easy to point out cases 
in which the desire for simplicity of diction 
has led to statements whose exactitude, from 
a scientific standpoint, is open to question. 
The English used is also occasionally liable 
to criticism; but, on the whole, the author 





and editcr have produced a useful little 
volume, well calculated to attain its object, 
and free from serious errors in matters of 
fact. 
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By Prof. Joun F. Woopuvu tt, author of a“ First 
Course in Scfence,” and Miss May B. VAN ARSDALE, 
instructor, both of the Teachers’ College, New 
York. 136 pages. 12mo, 60c. net, 

This elementary manual should be supplemented by 
lecture and quiz work, It is the outgrowth of several 
years’ experience and deals with general fundamental 
principles. Problems and queries accompany the ex- 
periments, It deals with the chemistry of every-day life 

air, water, combustion, bleaching, acids and alkalies, 
soaps, ete. The equipme nt need not cost over &2 per 
pupil, Apparatus, chemicals, etc., are noted in the ap- 
pendix, There are blank pages for note s. 


AUGIER ET SANDEAU 
LE GENDRE DE M. POIRIER 


Comédie en Quatre Actes 
S¥YMINGTON of Amherst. 
BOc 


Edited by Prof, Stuart 
xvili + 05 pp. 12mo, 
Boards, net. 


” 


“The model modern comedy of manners Brander 


Matthews, 

Phe introduction gives an interesting account of 
gier and his works The notes are 
point 


Au 
brief and to the 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir CLements 
Mankuam, K.C.B.).The second volume for 1808, 
AZURARA’S CHRONICLE OF THE DISCOVER. 
RY AND CONQUEST OP GUINEA, Part IL. 
Translated and edited by C. Raymonp BEAZLEY 
and Eogar Prestace, is now being distributed 
to members by Mr. Quaritch 

The annual subseription is $5, which may be 
remitted through Messrs, Morton, Bliss & Co. of 
New York \ new series commences with the 
present year WILLIAM FOSTER, 

llonorary Secretary. 

Hounry Roap, Wansreap (England), F 


FOR SALE, 

A GENERAL GEOLOGICAL COLLECTION, 
containing several thousand apectmens collected mostly 
in the upper Misa Valley in Minn, lowa, and Hl Also 
other re ies Muet be sold on account of the death of 

y husband, Address Mra. J. 1. BREESE, Lyons, lowa, 


SORDEAR 








(GENTLEMEN, HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL—AND SPECIALLY USEFUL 
DURING THE SUMMER — PRESENT 
FOR A LADY, 17-70, WILL FIND 


THE BETHLEHEM 
* SHOULDER-SHAWL 


amost appropriate and stylish Birthday or Wed- 
ding Gift. They are entirely handwoven (about 40 
inches square, with 6-inch fringe) at Bethlehem by 
expert Saxon weavers. Softest wool and silk— 
warp silk and woof wool—in rich light green, deli- 
cate pink, recherché red, pure white, or black 
color. When ordering, state color wanted. 

(Appetizing Moravian Sugar Cake—German Kaffee 

Kuchen—recipe sent with every shawl; 
or recipe alone for stamp.) 

Postpaid and Registered on receipt of $7.50— 

check, draft, or money order—to 


The Susacuac Weaving Co. 
358 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 





New Novel by the author of 
‘ Derelicts.’ 


Idols. 


Crown 8vo. 


By W. J. LOCKE. 


$1.50. 


A new volume of poems. 


THE WIND ASIONG THE REEDS 
BY W. B. YEATS. 


$1.25. 
JOHN LANE, 140 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 














JOOK S —All Out-of-print Books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the 
world over as the most expert book finders extant. 
ivease state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, England, 


Aeady June 1s. 


‘*Mary Cameron:”’ 
A ROMANCE OF FISHERMAN’S ISLAND. 


About 260 pages, illustrated and attractively bound in cloth. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





A new novel, * bright, entertaining, good,” 





| 








A Delightful Book 
DR. E. E. HALE’S 


James Russell Lowell 
And His Friends 


48 full-page Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 


£3.00. 
Second Impression. 


8vo, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO. 











Story of the Nations. 


New numbers. Fully illustrated. Large 
12mo, each $1 50; half leather, each $1.75. 
The West Indies. A History of the 
Islands of the West lndian Archipelago, to- 
gether with an Account of their Physical 
Characteristics, Natural Resources. and 
Present Conditior. By AMOS KIDDER FISKE, 
Nos. 54and 55. The Story of the People of 
England in the 19th Century. By JUSTIN 
MCCARTHY, M.P. In two volumes, 
No, 56. The a, of Austria. The Home of 
the Hepsburg Denastv, trom 1282 to the 
Present Day. By SYDNEY WHITMAN, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
: For all business between 


UTHORS [ior ait busi Publisher, 


address EDITORIAL BUREAU, 120 Liber- 
ty St., New York. Mention Nation. 


ne 
oe 





May 18, 1899] The Nation. 




















A Series of Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans 


THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 


M. A. DOeWOLFE HOWE, Editor 





MEssrs. SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY beg to announce that they have published the first five 


_ volumes of THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES, as follows: 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, by the Editor 

DAVID G. FARRAGUT, by JAMES BARNES 

ROBERT E. LEE, by W. P. TRENT 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, by EDWARD E. HALE, JR. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, by NORMAN HAPGOOD 


They are also able to announce the following volumes as in preparation :— 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, by JOHN BURROUGHS 

EDWIN BOOTH, by CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND 
AARON BURR, by HENRY CHILDS MERWIN 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, by W. B. SHUBRICK CLYMER 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by LINDSAY SWIFT 


The reasons which have persuaded the Editor and the Publishers to believe that The Beacon Biogra- 


| phies make their appeal to a fairly general public are these :— 


The Beacon Biographies, it is thought, are the most beautiful small books ever issued in this country. 
The cover (in blind and gold on blue cloth) is by Mr. BERTRAM GrosvENoR GoopuuE, who has done also the 


| standing title-page for the series, which has been engraved on copper. The size is 24mo (354 by 5% 
| inches), with an average of 140 pages to the volume. The frontispiece portrait which accompanies each is 


in photogravure. The paper has been selected with great care, and the type used isa new face specially cut. 

The subjects of the various Biographies as they appear are to be men of the most various significance 
in American life, so that the series as completed will give biographically the history of American life and 
character in all its important phases. 

The normal extent of a Beacon Biography is around 20,000 words. 

Sixty or seventy years ago books of American biography thus briefly expressed could be obtained 
generally throughout the country, but they have since been crowded out by the longer Memoirs and formal 
Lives. From these, now, and from the wealth of related material which has been accumulated in the 
research of a generation, it is proposed to condense once more the brief statement of essential facts which 
alone can appeal to the busy American interested in his country’s history. 

The writers who have consented to contribute to the Series are uniformly men who have the point of 
view of the present generation. With full critical and historical knowledge of the subjects of which they 
treat, they have not found it necessary to produce dull books, or books without the proper popular appeal 
Those who care for biography will find in The Beacon Biographies, it is hoped, the solution of a real want— 
books at once entertaining, brief, and authentic. Each volume, moreover, is to include a bibliography for 
further reading, and a strict and full list of important dates in chronological order. 


Price, 75 cents each 











Circulars of information are now ready, and will be sent on application to the Publishers 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Field, Forest, and Wayside 
Flowers. 


With chapters on Sedges and Ferns. Untech- 
nical Studies for Unlearned Lovers of Na- 
ture. By MAUD GOoING, author of “With 
the Wild Flowers.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, de- 
corated, illustrated with more than 100 
half-tone and line engravings. $1.50. 
Written especially for poopie who, without time 

or ibly inclination to familiarize themselves 

with botanical nomenclature and technical terms, 


are yet true nature-lovers and enjoy the beauties 
and wonders of familiar plant life. 


George Miller of Bristol and 
His Witness to a Prayer- 
Hearing God. 


By Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. With an 
introduction by James Wright, son-in-law 
and successor in the work of George Miil- 
ler. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
This work was largely prepared at Bristol, the 


home of Mr. Miiller, and with the codperation of 
his family. 


From the Child’s Stand- 
point. 


Studies of Child-Nature. 
rents and Teachers. By FLORENCE HULL 
WINTERBURN. 12mo, cloth, with a por- 
trait of the author. $1.25. 

This book is a collection of studies of child-na- 
ture and child-life, written with that sympathetic 


insight into the heart of childhood for which this 
author i# so justly noted. 


A Book for Pa- 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Publishers, 5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


Monographs 
on Artists 


Richly illustrated and tastefully bound 
For the connoisseur as well as the art student 


JUST OUT 


RAPHAEL 


With 128 tllustrations 


HOLBEIN 


With 151 fllustrations 
$1.50 each Others in preparation 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


PUBLISHERS, 
812 Broadway - - New York 


Rare Books, 
Choice Books, Quaint Books, 
Typography, Topography. 
BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to be 
the most original and interesting list issued, 
904 pages, Svo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title-pages, post free, 6s. (which sum 
in deducted from the first purchase of 30s,), 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, 
St. James, London, 8. W. 


Old Books, 


The Isles and Shrines of Greece. 


By Saumur. J. Bannows. With 19 plates. &vo, $2.00, 

« Scholarly readers will be charmed with Mr. Barrows's 
book. While it will refresh the mind upon the classical 
feasons of long ago, the Greece of the past, it pleasingly 
connects them with the Greece of to-day."-—-Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


ANTHOLOGIES, 


VI. The Milton Anthology. 
1638-1674 a. D. 

VII. The Dryden Anthology. 
1675-1700 a. D. 

VIII. The Pope Anthology. 

1701-1744 a. D. 

IX. The Goldsmith Anthology. 
1745-1774 a. D. 

X. The Cowper Anthology. 

1775-1800 A. D. 


BRITISH 


I. The Dunbar Anthology. 
1401-1508 A. D. 
II. The Surrey & Wyatt Anthology. 
1509-1547 A. D. 
III. The Spenser Anthology. 
1548-1591 a. D. 
IV. The Shakespeare Anthology. 
1592-1616 a. D. 
V. The Jonson Anthology. 
1617-16387 a. b. 


Preparing. Now ready. 


Preparing. Shortly. 


Shortly. Shortly. 


Now ready.” Preparing. 


Now ready. Preparing. 


EDITED BY 


ProressoR EDWARD ARBER, F.s.A. 


FELLOW OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, ETC. 


12mo, cloth extra, 75c. 


per volume. 
separately. 


Each volume is complete in itself and may be obtained 


This is the first adequate attempt that has ever been made towards an historical national Anthology 
at popular prices. The Series will contain about 2,500 entire Poems and Songs, written by some Three 
Hundred Poets. 


It will include the largest collection ever printed of the most exquisite Love Lyrics in our language, 
some serious Poems, many notable Ballads, some Political Verse, a few Prison Songs; also Naval and 
Military Songs, Drinking Songs, Mad Songs, Satires, etc., together with Poems in praise of the Country 
Life and its various pleasures, Hunting, Hawking, Fishing, etc. i 

Nearly every form of English Versification will be represented in the Series. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for descriptive circular. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 


Che Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted it themselves. They are 
therefore exempted from many influences which press severely on the independence of journalism, and have from 
the first made it their chief object to say out what Shey beReve to be truth in theology, politics, and social ques- 
tions, irrespective, not ye | of opposition from without, but of the oo of their own supporters. Their object 
{s to reflect the opinion of cultivated Liberals, but in the matter of the American War they fought against the 
mass of the very class they are trying to represent, and were finally acknowledged by them to have been in the right. 

The news of the current week is compressed {nto an animated narrative, which the laziest or busiest may read, 
without missing the life or import of the events. 

The Spectator contains a list of all Books published during the week (not under one shilling in price), with the 
names of the publishers and the prices attached, a feature which will greatly increase its value to booksellers, 
librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 

» The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass.; The Internationai News Co., 83 and 8 Duane St., New York; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, 
New York; The Subscription News Co., 47 Dey St., New York, and 77 Clark St., Chicago, and The 
Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 35 King St., West Toronto, Canada, where single copies can obtained, 
and subscriptions are received. 


SUBSCRIPTION, PayaBLE IN ADVANCE, $7.59 A YEAR. 
SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 











Publications in French 
By Prof. PAUL BERCY. 


CONTES ET NOUVELLES MODERNES (Paul 
yi French Reader). 12mo, cloth, 328 pages, 

SHORT SELECTIONS for translating English in- 
to French. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


KEY TO ‘‘SHORT SELECTIONS,”’ Etc. 
cloth, 121 pages, net, 75 cents. 
SANS FAMILLE. By Hecror Mator. Arranged 


and abridged by Paul Bercy. 12mo, cloth, 8 
cents; paper, 60 cents. 


Complete sateloue onapplication. Forsale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 
851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York, 
TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 
VOL, V., NO. 1. 


MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM. 


(THE DEEDS OF AUGUSTUS.) 
Contents: Historical Introduction, Latin and Greek 
exts, Engtish Translation and Notes, Chronological 
‘able, Biblio; phy. 

Pp 1. Paper, 60c.; cloth, 80c. 


Circulars t D. C,. MUNRO, 
on application. § Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philada., Pa. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By L. C. Boname, 258 South 16th St., Philadelphia 

A carefully graded course, meeting requirements for 

entrance examination at college. Practice in conversa- 

tion and thorough drill in Pronunelation and Grammar. 


From Education, ton: ell-made series, Teach- 
ere gee pupils will find the three books helpful and inte- 
resting.” 


Royal Academy Pictures, 
1899. 


In 5 Parts. Price, 40 cents each, or one vol., $3.00. 
Complete set, 1888 to 1898, price on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


7 AND 9 WEST 18TH ST., NEW YORK. 





12mo, 








BOOKS 


AT 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 

Before buying books, write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and specia! siips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10 cent stamp. 


P. E. GRANT, Books. 


23 W. 42p Sr.. - - NEW YORK, 
(Mention thia advertisement and receive a diacount.) 


~ F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agente for the leading z 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock matiled 
on demand. New booke received from Paris and Letp- 
zig aa soon as issued, 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dedlers in Old and Rare Beoks. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUIII.- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically 


lade Vetter, Aaetent Arte sou itdtngy are Prot 
ad AD KEW BOND STREET. LONDON, ENG. 





| When calling please ask for 
MR. GRANT, 


























